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Che Outlook. 


The Ohio and Iowa elections gave Republican 
majorities that were unexpected by the leaders ol 
both the parties, though they ought not to have 
been unexpected to those that study the currents 
of publicsentiment. While the Democratic party 
in the North had some admirable men and some 
admirable principles, the rank and file were made 
up of the men who were adverse to the adminis- 
tration all through the war, fortified by the 
adhesion of those men who carried on the war in 








the South. We all want the day to come when | 
the North and South shall be united, but we do | 


not want it to be united in the pocket of the 
Democratic party. The wen in the North who 
withstood the war and the men in South who 
waged it are not the men the nation wants at pres- 
ent to take charge of the national administra- 
tion. Moreover, these men have had the ascend- 
ency in Congress and we have had a specimen of 
their work, and the specimen is one that no one 
wants to see again. That alone makes a strong 
cese without the financial question; and truth, 
honesty and morality are all wrapped up in the 
financial question. Whilst in the time of depres- 
sion the people were liable to be carried away 
by the ery for cheap money, the longer they 
thought of it the more palpable the wrong ap- 
peared, and enough time had elapsed for the great 


body of men to discern the monstrousness of the | 


soft money claim. To this add that Providence 
came in to strengthen the conscience and the sober 
common sense of the people. The return of pros- 
perity was brought about under the fostering care 
of an administration which has adhered stead- 
fastly to the idea of specie payments and a cur- 
rency always transmutable into gold; and the 
resumption of prosperity and the resumption of 
specie payments have come together. The moral 
is one that politicians are very slow to learn; this, 





namely: that even in politics honesty is the best 
policy. 


| 

| 

in | The Ute war has come to a pause, perhaps to an 
end; though that is not so certain. The buildings 
of the White River agency are found to be in 
ashes and the bodies of the agent and his assist- 
ants have been discovered; the women and chil- 
dren are missing. ‘The Indians have dispersed in 
small bands; and their head chief, who seems to 
have been in no wise responsible for the outbreak, 
orders them to cease all hostilities, an order which 
they appear to be inclined for the time being to 
obey. He wants the soldiers stopped and a peace 
commission to investigate; and the latest reports 
are that they will stop because a winter campaign 
is impracticable. But no terms should be made 
| with the Utes till the women and children are 
| found and the murderers of the agent and his 
comrades have been surrendered and brought to 
punishment. There are vague reports of an Indian 
outbreak in New Mexico by the Apaches; but no 
trustworthy details have been as yet reported. 


We are sorry to see that the Postmaster-General 
has reconsidered his decision to close the post- 
office at Blackville if the residents cannot give 
some satisfactory assurunce of the protection of 
the postmaster from assassination. It is true that 
the closing of the post-office would not be any 
great hardship to tue assassins, fur their letters 
are probably not many and their papers are even 
| fewer. But it would arouse a public sentiment 

which would be a better protection to the post- 
| office and its incumbent than any appeal to Fed- 
| eral courts; for the intelligent and respectable 
portion of any community can control the igno- 
rant and lawless whenever they are interested to 
| do so, and there is no reason to believe that South 
| Carolinu is any exception to this universal truth. 
It is proposed, instead, to introduce into Congress 
a law giving the Federal courts jurisdiction of 
offenses against the persons of Federal officers. 
| This may be well enough; but what we want is a 
| local sentiment that will protect them, and it is 
not impossible to develop that by the right meas- 
ures. 





The distress continues unabated in England and 
Ireland. The conservative Englishman sensibly 
seeks relief by emigration to the United S:ates, 
the Canadas, New Zealand or Australia. A new 
emigration company of a curious pattern has been 
formed, every member of which contributes a 
! small weekly sum to a common treasury out of 
| which appropriations are to be made from time to 

time to such as wish to emigrate, their names be- 
| Ing selected by lot. The more inflammable Irish, 
not held to their native land by any patriotism 
since it is not really theirs, are talking revolution. 
The Home Rule movement is passing out of the 
control of the conservative Home Rulers who have 
aimed at the amelioration of Ireland by constitu- 
tional means, into the control of men who, as re- 
ported by the cable (which, however, it must be re- 
} membered, is not friendly to them), act and talk 
very much like demagogues. A convention bas 
| been called for, and at the mass-meetings, at one 
| of which lately there were estimated to have been 
| 30,000 persons present, the most moderate speakers 
| advise formulating a demand for an Irish Parlia- 
ment and an Irish proprietorship of the soil; while 


the more vebement orators advise the tenants to | 


| pay no rent and allow no new tenants to take 
| their places. Mr. Parnell, the chief agitator, is 
reported to be coming to this ccuntry on a tour of 
observation in the late Fall or early winter. 


The only hope of peace for Ireland is in the sober 
second thought of its people, and this is beginning 
‘to find expression in the protests of some who 
have hitherto been influential political leaders in 
the Home Rule movement. 


The mails bring us two illustrations of the Ro- 
man Catholic position on the subject of educa- 
tion. We have already referred to the conflict in 
| Belgium between the secularists and the Church, 
and the thus far futile efforts of the priesthood to 
prevent the old teachers from continuing to teach 
now that the schools have passed under the con- 
trol of the State. The ‘‘ Catholic Review” pub- 
lishes the pastoral of the Belgian bishops in full. 
This pastoral declares that the Church has always 
| regarded the schools as the most eminent part of 
her ecclesiastical government and domain; that 
she is bound to relax no effort to secure for the 
children of the community a religious education, 
and to make the people understand that secular 
schools are enemies of the Catholic faith and can- 
not be conscientiously attended; that it is not 
enough that the Catholic faith is respected, 
| must be taught and practiced; that any education 
| which passes over revealed truths must lead to a 
spirit of error and falsehood, and is by the Church 
everywhere and always condemned as wanting in 
the essential basis of all real instruction. The 
bishops have emphasized this pastoral by excom- 
wuulcatiug all teachers who continue to teach in 
the ‘‘ godless schools” of the State, and by refus- 
ing to give the sacrament to the pupils. What is 
more to the point, they have carried the latest 
election, reducing the Liberal majority in the 
Senate toone. The other illustration of the pa- 
pal theory of education comes from Australia. A 
pastoral issued there last July takes substantially 
the same ground as that of the Belgian pastoral; 
it}jwas followed by the same refusal of the sacra- 
ment to pupils attending the secular schools. In 
Sydney some twenty per cent. of the scholars have 
withdrawn from the schools in consequence, 
though whether permanently remains to be seen; 
on the other hand, in some localities the attend- 
ance on the schools has been actually increased. 
| Subsequent elections the Protestants have carried 
by large majorities. The Australian schools are 
formed much on the American plan, except that 
some Seriptural and moral lessons are given daily, 
and an opportunity is afforded to any authorized 
religious teacher to instruct the children of bis 
own communion one hour a day in the schools. 
Both cases afford a new interpretation, if one 
were needed, of the position of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church on the school question. Its objection 
is not to the Bible in our schools, but to any 
schools conducted by the State; the doctrine of 
that Chureh being consistently and persistently 
this: that edueation is a function not of the State 
but of the Church; that it can by no possibility 
be adequately exercised by the State; that religion 
is an essential part of all true education, and the 
State has no religion to teach. 


General Roberts bas entered ( Sabul without re- 
sistance. All pretense of respecting the independ- 
ence of the country has been abandoned. and the 
inilitary have taken possession of the capital. Gen. 
Roberts has issued orders that any public buildings 
interfering with the proper military occupation of 
the city will be destroyed; that a heavy fine will 
be levied on the citizens, apparently without re- 
spect to their participation in the rebellion; that 
| a military governor will be placed over thecity 
| and its immediately contiguous country; that all 
| inhabitants will be required, under pain of deatb, 
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to surrender their arms within a week; and that 
heavy rewards will be paid for the conviction of 


any of the persons concerned in the massacre of. 


the British embassy. The Afghans have replied 
to this by blowing up the citadel in which 
the greater portion of the British forces were sta- 
tioned. England can, apparently, retain her 
hold on the country, a territory as large as Ger- 
many, only by garrisoning it. The Ameer refuses 
to resume his throne. Meanwhile the danger of 
complications between Russia and England in 
Asia is increased rather than diminished as a 
result of the recent alliance between Austria and 
Germany. While such an alliance is a practical 
assurance that no interference with the German 
schemes in Europe, whatever they may be, will 
be possible without involving the enmity of both 
military powers, and probably a notice to Russia 
that her advance on Constantinople will not be 
permitted, it is also an indication that no inter- 
ference will be attempted with that Empire so long 
as she confines her schemes of aggrandizement to 
the far East, in which the German powers have 
only a very remote interest, if any interest at all. 


The failure of the attempt to arouse an enthu- 
siasm for the cause of the Bourbons by the cele- 
bration of the Count de Chambord’s birthday 
has strengthened the Republic. The commem- 
oration was shrewdly planned to cater to the 
stomachs and social propensities of the French 
people; it took the form of banquets at which 
the cost varied from a hundred frances a plate to 
less than five franes, and yet less than two thou- 
sand persons sat down to the tables, all told; and 
the demonstration was regarded with such a 
healthy contempt by the Government that no 
other attempt was made to interfere with it than 
simply to turn- out of office some officials who 
attended. Just now Radicalism is rampant in 
Pagis; some of the Radical organs significantly 
hinting at the future punishment of the men who 
sanctioned the execution of the Communist mar- 
derers and incendiaries. But this is probably a 
local and short-lived flash, fanned by the returu 
of the pardoned Communists; and we are inclined 
to think that M. Gambetta’s advocacy of plenary 
amnesty, if he really does advocate it, is simply a 
shrewd movement on his part to deprive the 
Radicals of their stock in trade; nemely, that 
sympathy which a mercurial people like the 
French always feel for martyrs, especially if their 
banner bears the seductive word ‘‘ liberty” upon 
it. The real enewy of France is the triple alliance 
which M. Blanqui so well characterized the other 
day: ‘‘ The revival of the sinister trinity—Cesar, 
Shylock and Loyola— with their respective arms, 
the sword, the strong-box and the holy-water 
brush, dwelling in those well-known caverns, 
the bourse, the confessional and the barrack.” 
Of this sinister trinity Imperialism is still the 
strongest and most unscrupulous representative ; 
and it is a wholesome fear of its power in the 
future which makes Jules Ferry adhere to his 
determination to carry through his Educational 
bill for the purpose of taking the education of 
future France out of the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, the strongest member of the 
triad. The real issuein France is between Protes- 
tant Republicanism on the one hand and Romish 
Imperialism on the other. 


It is not strange that the people do not very 
clearly understand the meaning of the new post- 
office order, since the post-office authorities them- 
selves give it different interpretations. The pab- 
lished order is simple enough; this is, in brief, 
that while a postmaster may complete an imper- 
fect address on a letter he may not change it 
to correspond with what he believes to be the 
address intended. Thisisrig‘t. Some discretion 
might well be left him. There are, for example, 
two post-officesin the State of New York, Cornwall 
and Cornwall-on-Hudson, within a mile and a half 
of each other. It would be absurd to forbid, as this 
order does if strictly construed, the postmaster at 
one of these offices to forward a letter which he 
knows to be intended for the other. But the 
construction which has apparently been put on 
the order by the postmaster at Boston is still 
more absurd; though whether the fault is with 
the construction or with the order we do not un- 
dertake tosay. There are a number of post-offices 
in the United States which, for one reason or an- 





other, bear a different name from that of the town 
or village; thus the post-office at Oak Bluffs, 
Martha’s Vineyard, is Vineyard Grove; and that 
at Boston Highlands is Highiand District, Boston. 
Under the new order a letter addressed to Oak 
Bluffs or Boston Highlands must be sent to the 
dead-letter office; and under this interpretation of 
the order} the Boston postmaster_has been obliged 
to increase his force and the number of dead- 
letters—most of which might have been per- 
fectly easily sent to their true destination—have 
suddenly increased from 25 to 3,500 a week. 
Postmaster James of this city, who evidently 
believes that post-offices were made for the pub- 
lic, not the public for post-offices, gives a more 
liberal interpretation to the order, and under- 
stands himself allowed to forward imperfectly 
directed letters to their destination if it is known. 
The published justification for the new rule is that 
the public ought to be taught to be more careful. 
That is very true ; but the post-office is not organ- 
ized to teach them but to carry their letters; and 
while the post-office may rightfully refuse to take 
the responsibility of guessing at the address, there 
is no possible reason why it should add to the great 
inconvenience of the public and_multiply its own 
labor a hundredfold for the mere purpose of teach- 
ing men how to address their letters. The Depart- 
ment should leave something to the discretion of 
its postmasters; and if a postmaster has not any 
discretion the post-office should get one who has. 


An elaborate paper read by Mr. Wm. Saunders at 
the last meeting of the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety stated that the Agricultural Department has 
sent out from 10,000 to 15,000 tea-plants yearly 
from 1868 to 1876, since when the annual distribu- 
tion has been increased to 100,000, with the view of 
encouraging the cultivation of tea as a domestic 
product, and ultimately upon a commercial scale. 
In some few instances the results seem to have 
been satisfactory, though imperfect knowledge of 
the details and manipulation of the plaut has in- 
terfered with the general result. Mr. Saunders 
advocated a government appropriation of $25,000 
to stock a tea plantation in a favorable locality 
and experiment for a term of years, seeing that 
the period which has to elapse before the plant 
bears leaves fit to pick naturally tends to dis- 
courage individual essays on a large scale, and the 
cessation of the attempt in California, where 
plants and coolies were imported from Japan and 
the culture engaged in under the most favorable 
auspices, docs not encourage capitalists to venture 
their means on similar attempts in the Southern 
States. Undoubtedly both tea and silk can be, 
and have been, produced on the Pacific slope, 
but in each instance the attempt was commercially 
disastrous; and if the attempt be made in the 
Southern cotton lands to acclimatize the tea plant 
it will be wise to inaugurate its cultivation by 
raising the hardy Indian plant instead of the ten- 
der Jap=a variety. 


The new ministry in Turkey gives no promise 
of political reform. The Sultan, a feeble man, is 
a figure-head; the Mohammedan hierarchy who 
control the Government will reform when the 
Jesuit order turns Protestant. Meanwhile, private 
advices indicate that not only the Bulgarian 
Prince but the Bulgarian people are beginning to 
recognize the truth that Protestant Christianity is 
the only basis of free institutions. 








POLITICAL DUTY. 


B onc! now there is a good deal of pertinent and 
some impertinent discussion going on respect- 
ing the right and duty of refusing to vote for 
candidates regularly nominated for office by the 
party to which one belongs. The legal right to 
vote .4 one pleases is not in question, nor is the 
right of changing allegiance from one party to 
another, nor is the right of abstaining from vot- 
ing for either party, nor is the right of voting for 
some of the candidates on a ticket and against 
others on the same ticket. In short, the citizen 
has absolute legal right to use his own best judg- 
ment in the bestowal of his vote ‘‘ where it will 
do the most good.” 

The right of ‘‘scratching”—such is the name 
given to the erasure of a candidate’s name—is not 
in question, but only the conditions under which 
that right should be employed. 

When a party includes in its policy and ex- 





presses in its platform principles subversive ’of 
morality and the public weal, or when it nomi- 
nates for office men of notoriously immoral and 
dissolute lives, or when it nominates men who 
will betray in administration the principles em- 
braced in party policy, the voter has not only the 
right but the duty of refusing by his vote to aid 
such evil. 

But in heated times men are liable to imagine 
such conditions to exist when they really do not, 
or to have an exaggerated notion of personal 
independence; or they have been overruled and 
vexed in the management of the party, or they 
are swayed by the vehement prejudices of those 
with whom they are wont to act, or they are 
biased by personal dislikes, or they adopt some 
airy ideal philosophy utterly,impracticable—or only 
practicable through long and gradual change of 
men’s opinions—or they imagine that by ‘‘scratch- 
ing” they can punish a party, or give it warning, 
or even reform its policy. 

But right of individual judgment and action, 
which lies at the foundation of intelligent self- 
government, must not be carried to such an ex- 
treme as to sacrifice another principle equally 
fundamental; viz., social and co-operative action. 
A million men seeking a common end must yield 
many individual preferences for the sake of unity 
in action. There can be no popular government 
where there is no organization of voters. Party 
organization is as much a partof representative 
government as the constitution and the laws. To 
be sure, parties are not made obligatory. They 
do not need to be. They are inevitable and indis- 
pensable. They are as liable, and no more liable, 
to perversion than any other part of the machin- 
ery of self-government. All the garrulcus talk 
about ‘‘ smashing the machine,” if it signifies any- 
thing, means the disorganization of the party. 
The right to destroy a party stands on the same 
ground as the right of revolution. Neither right 
should be exercised except in dire extremity, and 
not then except there is a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

The application of these principles is obvious. 
Some juvenile Republicans propose to ‘‘ scratch ” 
Mr. Cornell. Even his adversaries admit that he is 
a man of personal integrity. He has never been 
sullied by taking bribes, is of undoubted ability, 
industry, and sagacity in public affairs; the wor- 
thy son of a father who was the benefactor of the 
State of New York in the cause of liberal educa- 
tion made easy to the poor. The chief criticism 
of his career is that he has managed party affairs 
on a too partisan method. But in such a State 
and city as New York, where so many conflicting 
interests strive together, and where the difficulties 
of administration are almost insuperable, a man 
may easily have run a little to the right or left of 
the middle line without being chargeable with 
criminally faulty administration. No doubt many 
things have been doue that had better have been 
omitted. No doubt some methods of conducting 
affairs require reformation. Mr. Cornell is not 
set ap as a political saint. He isa man of force, 
acuteness, diligence, and success. He has em- 
ployed political methods as he found them. He 
will amend methods when public sentiment re- 
quires it. If he is ambitious, all the better, if- it 
be an ambition which convects bis own fame 
with the real welfare of the State. 

He refused, it is said, to aid the Government in 
promoting civil service reform! But is it certain 
that the Administration was in earnest in the mat- 
ter of reform? That General Grant was sincere 
and earnest, and that he paused only when the 
profound difficulties of the case were revealed 
and the proposed methods of reform were inapt 
and practically weak, there can be no doubt. 
That President Hayes mildly and honestly wishes 
that things might move on harmoniously and on 
an upward path none can doubt. But civil ser- 
vice reform is a matter so vast and difficult that, 


like chronic and constitutional ailments, it can-_ 


not be medicated by special remedies, but by a 
renovation of the spirit of the people, and by 
gradual stages. We have seen no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Cornell is oppored to this great and 
needed reform when the conditions which make 
it possible shall be secured, but only that as a 
practical manager of affairs he could not make it 


work. 
Mr. Cornell is said to ‘‘ run the machine”! Pray, 


what are political leaders expected to do? But, 
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he is Mr. Conkling’s man, and was forced upon 
the Convention! Forced? Was the Convention 
a servile body? Were the citizens who elected 
the delegates to it feeble or corrapt? Were any 
other means employed than those which belong to 
all political action. ‘‘Scratching” Cornell means 
electing Robinson, who is the ‘‘machine” nom- 
inee of a party notoriously addicted to th> use 
and abuse of the ‘‘ machine,” who is the nominee 
and representative of Tilden, and whose influence 
as chief executive of the State will be devoted to 
the promotion of Tilden’s interests in 1880. 

So that all the objections apparent in Cornell’s 
nomination by a ‘‘machine” reappear with 
greater force in his rival, accompanied with dan- 
ger to the nation at large, most far-reaching, and 
which can at present hardly be measured. 

But, Mr. Conkling! 

Well, what of Mr. Conkling? He is not per- 
fect. It may be said that he is proud and some- 
times arrogant! He has been too vigorous and 
unrelenting in carrying out bis personal convic- 
tions, or the wishes of a limited portion of the 
Republican party! Very well. This is the shadow. 
What are the lights? He is pure handed, he isa 
man of convictions, he bas rendered great services 
to the State, his career has been worthy of the 
great history of the last quarter of a century. 
His general views, principles of action and am- 
bitions are redeemed from the unpardonable vice 
of littleness, and meanness, and are those of an 
earnest, fearless, and strong man. A strong man 
in a place of power may be dangerous; but of all 
dangerous men none are so much to be feared as 
weak men in places of responsibility. Far safer a 
Butler than a Buchanan. But Mr. Conkling is nei- 
ther; he belongs toa higher order of men. What 
he chiefly needs for his fame is to die. Then men 
will forget the friction of public affairs and remem- 
ber the great and noble qualities which kept him 
from demagogery, even to the extent of an exag- 
gerated individualism. 

As to the rest of the Republican ticket, it is 
reasonably good. It might be changed for the 
better in some parts; but a ticket is the result of 
compromise among widely different sections and 
interests. It cannot be made up as an artist fash- 
ions a picture, having absolute control of the 
materials. It represents the digested likes and 
dislikes, interests and counter-interests, of half a 
million voters, and it is not, to be set aside, in 
whole or in part, except upon weighty reason. If 
any candidate is personally corrupt beyond ques- 
tion; if there is adequate reason to believe that 
he will betray the cause for which he is nomi- 
nated, it is a duty to drop him. Bat mere rumors, 
charges made by disappointed rivals, crude prej- 
udices, and, above all, the crude ideals of imprac- 
ticable moral reformers, are not to be allowed to 
scratch any one’s name or fair fame. 

One word as to the importance of this canvass. 
The nation has escaped slavery, escaped war, 
waded through the demoralization which inevita- 
bly follows war, has met and settled the.enormous 
difficulties of reconstruction, has gone through the 
shadow of commercial death and is reascending 
the heights of prosperity, has met the temptation 
of the devil in the shape of dishonest and corrapt- 
ing money, and at length stands on firm ground. 
During this loog march it has been under the 
Republican banner. It was inevitable that in so 
vast and prolonged a campaign amid new and 
unaccustomed positions mistakes should be made. 
But, in the main, every great principle established, 
every national evil throttled or destroyed, has 
been substantially the result of Republican rule. 
There can be no doubt of the verdict of history. 

Is this a time when men who have marched and 
wrought great national deliverance under Repub- 
lican banners should give way to prejudices and 
personal preferences and, directly or by neglect, 


pass the Government over into the hands of a’ 


party which, however many noble men it may 
contain, has been, as a party, either lukewarm or 
actually resisting every step by which our nation 
has been saved and its policy exalted to grounds 
far higher than have been occupied since the days 
of the fathers who framed the Constitution? 
That Republicans as a means of accomplishing 
reform should defeat Mr. Cornell and elect a noto- 
riously ‘‘ machine” made Democratic candidate, 
- in the interest of the most unprincipled manager 
of. political machinery since the days of Aaron 





Burr, will be a specimen of folly that will here- 
after cover with contempt every wise endeavor to 
reform our politics. No men are so foolish as 
men with high moral ideas and low common- 
sense! 








THE LORD’S DAY. 

HE obligation laid upon all men by the Sab- 

bath laws of the Old Testament, the privilege 
offered to.the Christian by the Lord’s Day of the 
New Testament—these are not the same. The 
purpose of the Sabbath commands of the Old 
Testament was to secure rest; to make a break in 
the current of earthly cares and pleasures; to 
compel a brief cessation of the pursuits which, 
however necessary, were, after all, concerned only 
with the lower and earthly life. The importanee 
God attached to the system of Sabbaths is shown 
by the frequent mention of it by the prophets,and- 
by the fact that in the solemn enumeration of 
reasons forguprooting the people and removing 
them from their own land one of the chief and 
most emphasized is the disregard and violation of 
the weekly and yearly Sabbaths. 

But Christ came to fulfill the law; not to reit- 
erate the old command, revive an obsolete enact- 
ment and put it again in force, but to fill the law 
with the warmth and energy of spiritual life 
which it could never of itself bring in, but for 
which it was, and is,a preparation. For the Jewish 
Sabbath was a preparation, It was not intended 
that Christ should leave it as he found it. Asa 
law, as a custom in society, as the expression of 
a conviction in men’s minds, even as an uttered 
sense of spiritual necessity or delight, it was a 
preparation; an outline to be filled up; a recepta- 
cle made ready into which a further but a differ- 
ent blessing was to be poured. It was a form, a 
body, with lineaments of beauty and majesty even 
in repose, but waiting to be made alive; with 
possibilities hidden in it only to be realized when 
life and immortality should be brought to light 
from this as from other hiding places. Christ, as 
the Life, now gives the law and the privilege of 
the day. It takes its supreme end, for the Chris- 
tian, and the principle of its true observance both 
as to obligation and manner, from that which 
brought about the change from the seventh day 
to the first; namely, the resurrection of Christ. 
The great question for every disciple now is not, 
How can I rest? but, How can I gain more life? 
It is not put at the end of the week, that we may 
look back and feel that we have escaped for a 
time from burden and toil; but at the beginning 
of the week, that we may look forward and aritici- 
pate activity; dwelling on the great opening of 
the Christian’s future, the great opportunities of 
the Christian life and the great provisions of hope 
and courage and wight secured to the Christian. 
The use of the day is not with reference to the 
past alone, or chiefly, but with regard to the 
future. It speaks now not of something done so 
much as the ceaseless beginning, if we may so 
speak, of something eternally new; not of a crea- 
tion completed but of a life commenced. We rest 
indeed from our labors, but only to and for labor. 
We rest because we are worn and need replenish- 
ing, but also because it is good to labor with 
Christ; and that the work may be done thorough- 
ly, with the peace ot heart, with the patience, the 
faith, the wisdom which the work requires, we 
must have new stores of life. It makes a practi- 
cal difference in our reading, our conversation, the 
ordering of the household, whether our dominant 
feeling is that what we want is mere rest or 
whether it is that more life and fuller is our 
need, and we therefore seek to gain spiritual gird- 
ing and empowering for the future. The govern- 
ing thought of the day to the Christian disciple 
is that which made it glorious at the first—the 
vanquishing of death and the rising into newness 
of life. 

For the stress of thought is new put on the life 
of active faith. It is the spirit which is to be 
made strong first, not independently of the body, 
but above it; that being made strong, as for 
the spirit, so also, often, through it. It is the 
peace and might of the human spirit, through the 
power of the divine spirit which is given us, that 
we seek. And this may prompt and justify a use 
of the day quite unlike that which. we should 
allow ourselves if it is rest primarily that we 
seek instead of power, rest in the ordinary sense 
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of the term, or in any sense that is chiefly re- 
eeptive and quietly tranquil. 

It is a day, again, to be used by Christians in 
the exercise of spiritual power among and upon 
men, in furthering the work of redemption. That 
which is the breaking of the Sabbath as a day of 
rest may be trae to its spirit as the day of power; 
true in its fellowship with Christ in bringing life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel, in the 
family, the pulpit, the church or the mission-school 
—fulfilling the law of Christ by bearing another's 
burdens. 


within the scope of the civil law; or of any law 
except that which says: ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy might.” It cannot be 
enforced by one believer upon another as a law, 
except as by virtue of the law of the spirit of life 
io Christ Jesus we may say one to the other, ‘‘ rhe 
night cometh, in which no man can work.” Still 
less cun it be enforced by the church upon the 
community. Itis the Christian’s privilege, not 
the world’s duty. But the disciple will be eager 
to learn all that the Master has to teach him of 
and through this day. For the community and 
from the community he will rightly demand rest; 
but for himself he will, coveting earnestly the 
best gifts, seek to have it a day of power. 

‘*My meat,” said the Lord of the day, who left 
us an example that we should follow in his steps, 
‘*My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work.” ‘‘ Peace be unto you. As 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 








NOTES. 


People who in their youth found the study of the 
Shorter Catechism a dry and profitless task will do well 
to read Dr. Bacon’s article this week and appropriate 
some of its suggestions. In the letter from Venice 
an occasional correspondent gives us an idea of the 
personality of the King and Queen of Italy, and 
sketches some phases of Venetian life during their 
visit in that city. Mr. G. H. Hollister in a brief survey 
of Cotton Mather’s character presents some original 
views of the old Puritan divine, and “ Vignette,” 
who has heretofore contributed to our columns one 
or more articles on the Beatitudes, furnishes another 
on “The Satisfied Heart.” Mr. Beecher’s sermon 
is the one preached Sunday a week ago, with 
a prefatory word of welcome to tke representatives 
of the Brotherhood of, Railroad Conductors who were 
present on that occasion. In the Review columns 
will be found an analysis of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s great 
poem, with some illustrative selections; of Mr. Arnoid 
himeelf we speak in another note. The Young Folks’ 
story, “* What Cured Carl,” is as instructive as it is en- 
tertaining, and may be read with profit not only by 
children but by all who have anything to do with 
them. For hints of this kind, too, nothing can be 
more fruitful than Aunt Patience’s correspondence. 
No vne will fail to read this week the Star Paper, 
which, with the poems by Susan Coolidge and Mrs. 
Jones, make up the seasonable element of this issue. 
Several correspondents who have addressed us in- 
quiries respecting the Sabbath question and respect- 
ing Mr. Beecher’s address at: Brooklyn on “ Scratch- 
ing” will find their questions substantially answered 
in two editorials. 


The Harvard Annex—as the new arrangement for 
giving to women Harvard College instruction is called 
—has begun to operate under most promising é¢ondi- 
tions. ‘It is the first time,’ says one of the Professors 
engaged in it, ‘‘that I have ever been connected with 
an absolute success.” There are some twenty-six or 
twenty-seven students, and twenty-four courses of 
study are in actual progress. Upwards of twenty 
professors, assistant professors and instructors of the 
college are at work, including a larger proportion of 
old and tried teachers to the number of courses than 
is enjoyed in the college itself. The largest class, 
rather singularly, is in political econumy. The stu- 
dents are all established in private families, and lect- 
ures and recitations are held in two private houses, 
where rooms have been hired for the purpose, or at 
the residences of Professors who have homes of their 
own. The average age of the students exceeds twenty. 
Among them is one graduate of Vassar College who 
is taking three separate courses in advanced mathe- 
matics. Much enthusiasm is manifested by both 
teachers and students, and the prospects of the plan 
are very bright. A class of eight young ladies at the 
Boston Latin School is understood to be already in 
preparation to enter next year, not to speak of others 
in other parts of the country. Now let some of our 
millionaires endow the Harvard Annex, and perma- 
nent success will be assured. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold, whose recently published “Light 
of Asia” we review in our literary columns this week, 
is editor-in-chief of the London “ Daily Telegraph ;” a 
position which he assumed on the death of Thornton 





Hunt and has since occupied. His editorial eonnec- 


This view of the day, of course, does not come - 
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tion with the paper dates back prior to the war of 
the Rebellion in this country, when his sympathies 
were enlisted and expressions evoked on behalf of 
the North. During his connection with the “Tele- 
graph” he has published a volume of translations 
from the poets of Greece, accompanied by biograph- 
ical and critical notices, and a version, said to be “ ex- 
quisitely beautiful,” of the ‘‘Indian Song of Songs.” 
Mr. Arnold’s extensive acquaintance with Oriental 
literature and thought was principally gained during 
a seven years’ residence in India as Principal of the 
Deccan College at Poona. In this country he has 
heretofore been known mainly from his beautiful 
poem “He who died at Azan,’ which was read at tbe 
funeral of the late Samuel Bowles, and which, in an- 
swer to a request, we reproduce in another column. 


It is a misfortune for a man to have too good a 
verbal memory. Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, has been a 
great admirer of Dr. Parker, of London, has been a 
frequent reader of his sermons, and has come at last 
to repeating not only thoughts and illustrations, but 
even sentences and paragraphs, It taxes the credulity 
of men of imperfect memory to be asked to believe 
that such wholesale and exact borrewing was wholly 
unconscious; but it is as quite difficult to believe that 
an eminent clergyman would appropriate whole sec- 
tions of well-known published sermons and attempt 
to pass them off as his own on Boston and Chicago 
audiences, where the original sermons were not un- 
known. Moral: Don’t saturate yourself with other 
people's sermons. 


The building of a bridge across the Tiber at Rome 
and its public opening without the presence of Pope, 
cardinal, or priest, is a striking incident in the secu- 
larization of theold city. It is said that for a thousand 
years no new bridge has been built in Rome; but in 
the new order of things, which is bringing the modern 
spirit into that cloistral atmosphere, five new bridges 
are projected, and it is proposed to bring Rome into 
conformity with the new industrial life which is 
springing upin Italy. In the olden time the Pontifex 
Maximus would, as the name implies, have been the 
very first figure in such a celebration. To-day he is 
not even invited to be present. 


The annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, to be held at Chicago next week, promises 
to be of peculiar interest. The financial condition of 
the association is so sound that this, with its promised 
enlargement of accommodation for its Southern 
schools, its plans with regard to the education of 
Indian boys and girls in its institutions and its expec- 
tation of entering upon a new missionary field in 
Africa will bring up topics of great importance. It 
is to be hoped that many will find it possible to go 
from the East, even so far as Chicago. 


The Methodists have done a good thing in returning 
the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas to the Centenary Church 
at Chicago fora third year. This action of the Rock 
River Conference disposes of floating rumors to the 
effect that Dr. Thomas was to succeed the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and proves that there is room for a man of 
Dr. Thomas’s breadth in the Methodist Church. 


It is because the Christian Union has such good-will 
for England that it has so little for the Beaconsfield 
administration. The Orillia ‘ Packet” please copy. 


Star Paper. 


THE AUTUMNAL FAREWELL. 


ID-OCTOBER! The year is ripe! The heavens 

and the earth are at peace with each other! No 
storms. No frosts. No struggle or striving. The 
trees forget to grow. Leaves are out visiting in their 
brightest colors. Everything rests. The clouds, even, 
forget to form and the sky dreams. The earth dreams. 
Sounds walk in the air muffied. The sun puts more 
gold in its beams and takes something of heat out of 
them. Since all the earth rests, birds are quiet, leaves 
do not palpitate, and the indolent heavens convey no 
winds or storms—why should I work? I throw down 
the spade, drop the pruning knife, wander listlessly. 
Steeped in sunlight I climb the broad stone fence and 
forget to move. Little birds spy me and send to in- 
quire whether I come in peace or in war. In peace, ye 
blessed, in peace! I come without a thrifty thought, 
without a purpose, without a wish. Every pore is 
open to the voices of nature. Crickets chirp—go on. 
Iam acricket! Birds in soft undertones hum snatches 
of melody—sing on. I am a bird. Ants with fierce 
speed ran up and down, as if war or conflagration had 
broken out. Yes—race and run! I am glad you enjoy 
it; I will do the sitting still, and so, together, we 
complete the circle by which activity seeks rest and 
rest runs into activity. The whole air is full of 
streaming threads of silver. Arachnidan weavers 
hang out their laces, and silken snoods, and geometric 
fabrics on every bush. The dew comes and goes 
upon them unharmed. Should a fly try it, transmigra- 
tion is proved. He was a fly; he is a spider! A squir- 

















rel pops out its head from the wall, chirk and cheery, 
jerks his tail, runs for the nearest tree, and defies me 
to catch him. The lazy marmot, sitting at the mouth 
of his hole, wonders if it is safe to venture a few steps 
for a mouthful of clover. Yes—go! Too fat, too 
lazy ; he feels already the premonition of his long winter 
sleep! What does he care for the pother which winter 
makes over his head? Winds, sleet and snow may 
storm the ground—he sleeps, and overcomes violence 
by peace. 

The very grass falls down in welts, too indolent to 
stand erect. Leaves are dropping, but, like truant 
errand boys, go wavering and wandering in lazy cir- 
cuits to the ground. Not quite useless! Mr. Turner 
ere long will gather them for my beds of rhododen- 
drons and they shall nurse the roots of beauty, them- 
selves grown brown and wrinkled. So is the way of 
the world. I stop my pen to admire that gorgeous 
maple whose flaming top glows like a torch amid the 
dull colors around it. Last year this very tree went 
out of leaf in very plain guise. Certainly it looks as 
if it had saved up two seasons’ color and put out the 
whole force of red and yellow—to the envy of near 
trees that wear their green or rusty leaves in disdain 
or as a testimony against such vanity in dying leaves. 
Especially does my imperial ailanthus, joy of my heart, 
scorn to change its plumed head one whit. It is as 
green as summer, and defies frost and death. 

It has been a color-year only in spots. There were 
never finer single specimens. In sheltered nooks, in 
moist and low lands, and especially on rocks overspread 
with Virginia creeper, I find color so dazzling as al- 
most to pain the eye. But generally the yellows have 
been dirty, the browns muddy, and the reds dull and 
lifeless. The oaks, the liquidambar, the scarlet ma- 
ples, the various kinds of Rhus, on which we have 
depended for our grand autumnal exhibition, have 
been economical of color. Is it possible that they have 
turned Quakers? We bought them of a Quaker nursery- 
man, but had no idea that they had adopted the 
Friends’ costume! 

The time has come for us to return to the rectan- 
gular city; to mellow bricks, to the sweet odors of 
the gutters, to warted trees, shrunk and impoverished, 
to the music of wheels melodiously grinding down 
the paving-stones, and to the chant of milkmen and 
fruit-maidens. Alas, that one should not live in the 
country in October! Do those who seek the country 
every summer know what they lose by flying back 
to the city in September? Do they know that they 
dodge both of the only months in which the doors of 
heaven are opened upon the earth, and some of its royal 
splendors glorify the air, the ground, and the forests 
—June and October? June has the tender beauty that 
belongs to youth. October is of ripe age, strength 
concealed by gorgeous beauty! Is escape from heat 
—mere sensuous enjoyment—the only valid reason for 
going into the country? October in the White Mount- 
ains, the Adirondacks, the Catskills, along the Hudson 
River is incomparably more beautiful and enjoyable 
than July or August; and yet every one hurries away 
in early September, to tread the hard walks of the city, 
while the month goes on and the year, and the heavens 
cast down subtle charms upon fields and hills; and all 
flowers and trees stand in their royal apparel as if 
they had heard the cry, ‘‘ The Bridegroom cometh; go 
ye out to meet him.” 

Yet I, even I, too, must leave these dreamy days, 
these glowing forests, these perfumed hours, when 
the odor of fruit mingles with the scent of leaves, de- 
caying but not decayed, and fills the air with balm! 
The day and the night alike entice one. The great 
concave above pours sun-wine upon the earth, and 
life is a gentle exhilaration, a heavenly intoxication. 
I wander over the hill and take my farewell of a hun- 
dred objects; of open fields, of sheltering pines—whose 
earth-touching boughs make twilight at mid-day—of 
birds, and lowing kine. Indeed I feel poetical, and un- 
derstand quite well how Eve must have felt when she 
left Paradise, singing in John Milton’s beautiful words. 
I, too, could say, ‘‘ Must I leave thee, Paradise ”—i. e. 
Peekskill? These happy walks and shades, fit haunt for 
the gods, where I had hoped to spend, quiet but sad, 
the whole month of October and a part of November? 
Oh flowers, my early visitation and my last at even, 
who now shall rear ye to the sun, or water your tribes 
from the birch-surrounded pump on the lawn? Who 
now shall water the glowing Rhus Osbeckii, or train 
the Ampelopsis Veitchii over the rocks which conceal 
the water way? Must I leave thee, Tulipifera Lirioden- 
dron, and Cedrella, and Morphanthis Mandchuricus? 

Yes, Jack is barking, the wagon is at the door, 
Curly is saying good-by with many a quip and prank, 
and my heart is eased upon the assurance wf Mr. 
Turner that Ae will perform all the offices aforesaid, of 
care and sentiment, and will see that this immortal 
hill shall shall not be moved, but stand ready to greet 
me another year. 

Farewell! %& 





EBB-TIDE. 


By Susan CooLipGE. 

L Pyar reaches of wet grasses sway 

Where ran the sea but yesterday, 
And white-winged boats at sunset drew 
To anchor in the crimsoning blue. 
The boats lie on the grassy plain, 
Nor tug nor fret at anchor chain; 
Their errand done, their impulse spent, 
Held to an alien element, 
With sails unset they idly lie 
Though morning beckons brave and nigh : 
Like wounded birds, their flight denied, 
They lie, and long and wait the tide. 


About their keels, within the net 
Of tough grass fibers green and wet, 
A myriad thirsty creatures, pent 
In sorrowful imprisonment, 

Await the beat, distinct and sweet, 
Of the white waves’ returning feet. 
My soul their vigil joins, and shares 
A nobler discontent than theirs: 
Athirst like them, I patiently 

Sit listening beside the sea; 

And still the waters outward glide; 
When is the turning of the tide? 


Come, pulse of God; come, heavenly thrill; 
We wait thy coming—and we will; 
The world is vast, and very far 

Its utmost verge and boundaries are, 
But thou hast kept thy word to-day 
In India and in dim Cathay 

And the same mighty care shall reach 
Each humblest rock-pool of this beach. 
The gasping fish, the stranded keel, 
This dull dry soul of mine shall feel 
Thy freshening touch, and, satisfied, 
Shall drink the fullness of the tide. 








HOW TO USE THE OLD CATECHISM. 
By tHe Rev. LronarpD Bacon, D.D. 
se HAT which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” I am not prepared to affirm 
that ‘‘the Shorter Catechism,” which was drawn up 
by the Westminster Assembly of Divines and promul- 
gated by the Parliament of England 230 years ago, 
and which has been through many successive genera- 
tions a manual of religious instruction in the churches 
and households of Congregational New England as 
well as of Presbyterian Scotland, has come to the 
vanishing point. Nor am I willing to imply that the 
proposal to bring into the Congregational churches 
a new catechism which shall supersede the old has 
been made because of a conviction that the Shorter 
Catechism, that shortest and best work of the West- 
minster Assembly (the best because it is the shortest), 
has lost its value. 

The proposal is not very well defined as yet. It 
seems to be, in substance, that in some way a com- 
mission or junto shall be constituted to frame a new 
manual of doctrinal instruction, digested into ques- 
tions and answers, and intended for general use in 
Congregational churches. It is a serious fact that the 
modern institution of Bible Sunday-schools, with in- 
ternational and interdenominational lessons, has very 
much excluded the old Catechism and with it all in- 
struction in the system of doctrines which theology 
deduces from the Scriptures. Perhaps a hope is en- 
tertained that by means of a new catechism, to be 
issued in the name and under the authority of the 
National Council, the old carefulness for sound doc- 
trine may be revived, and with it the old habit of 
instructing the children of every congregation and of 
every household in the doctrines of the Bible as dis- 
tinguished from the letter of the Bible. 

Ido not worship the old Catechism. ‘“ All Script- 
ure is given by inspirationof God,” but no produc- 
tion of the Westminster Assembly is one whit better 
or more inspired than Dwight’s Theology, or any 
other tolerably orthodox Body of Divinity. Not one 
member of the Westminster Assembly—not all of them 
together—knew more about theology than the late 
Professor Hodge knew. Nor were the debates and 
conclusions of that Assembly guided by a larger 
measure of divine illumination than is now given to 
an ordinary General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Whatever dominion the 
Shorter Catechism may have over the faith of those to 
whom it is one of ‘‘ the Standards,” I do not acknowl- 
edge it as having any authority to determine what I 
shall believe or what I shall teach. Whatthen? Must 
I, for consistency’s sake, maintain that the Catechism 
is of no value as a manual or text-book for instruction 
in doctrinal theology? Not at all. On the contrary, I 
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think it more than doubtful whether the Congregation- 
al churches of to-day can agree upon any other manual 
that will be so good for that purpose. 

For the purpose of instructing a congregation or a 
class of young persons in what we call ‘ the doctrines” 
—i.e., in the systematized truths of religion—the 
Shorter Catechism may be used in two very different 
ways and with very different results. One way may 
be called, without offense, the Presbyterian way, the 
other is what I regard as the Congregational way. 

In the Presbyterian way the Catechism, whether 
Shorter or Longer, must be taught as having author- 
ity. The Church, not any local and self-governed 
congregation, but the great Church which rules through 
presbyteries and synods, has decided tliat the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms are not only orthodox but 
standards and therefore tests of orthodoxy. Accord- 
ingly the Catechism must be used as an authoritative 
summary of Christian truth. It is a series of formulas 
which must be committed to memory and recited 
without murmurings or disputings. It may be illu- 
minated with all sorts of illustration. Its propositions 
may be defended against all objections. Its consist- 
ency with the Scriptures may be demonstrated by an 
accumulation of proof-texts. But it must not be sub- 
jected by the minister or lay teacher to any criticism 
which would impair its anthority. Loyalty to ‘‘ our 
Church,” ‘“‘ ordination vows,” and so forth, forbid any 
censure of the Catechism for teaching that an infant 
born to-day is guilty of a sin committed six thousand 
years ago, or for omitting to teach that central truth 
of the Gospel, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” The 
Catechism must be taught as it is; and honesty 
will not permit the teacher to evade any difficulty by 
interpreting the language in a ‘‘non-natural sense,” 
The Presbyterian idea is that this venerable formulary 
must be taught, not as containing matters of doubtful 
disputation, but as made up of certainties—truths 
which the Church has ascertained and set forth, and 
which she requires her children to learn as from her 
lips. 

When I describe this as the Presbyterian way of 
using the Catechism, I do not imply that it is a pecul- 
iarity of the General Assembly Presbyterians, or of the 
various denominations which have the word Presby- 
terian for their common denominator. I think that in 
the Dutch Church the minister is required to use the 
Heidelberg Catechism as his text-book for one service 
every Sunday. Of course it would be unseemly—per- 
haps perilous—for him to be wiser than Ursinus who 
made the Catechism, and wiser than ‘‘the Reformed 
Church in North America” which has accepted that 
Catechism as a doctrinal standard, and has directed its 
congregations to be taught accordingly. So in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the ‘“‘ Short Catechism ” 
prescribed by the Church must be committed to memory 
by baptized children, may be explained to the catechu- 
mens by their ‘‘ sponsors in baptism,” and may be ex- 
pounded by the rector and vindicated sgainst objec- 
tions; but neither sponsor nor rector—no, not the 
bishop himself—may contradict its slightest affirma- 
tion. 

There is another way of using the Catechism, and 
that is the Congregational way. We cannot deny that 
some Congregationalists do use the Shorter Catechism 
in a slavish spirit, as if it had dominion over our faith, 
and are more in bondage to the letter of it than many 
Presbyterians are; but that is not the Congregational 
way of using it. The Catechism may be a good thing 
and an exceedingly useful manual of instruction, with- 
out having any ecclesiastical authority. 

In a well ordered Congregational Church of the 
present day the chief officer is both pastor and teacher, 
the old distinction between the office of pastor and 
that of teacher having been forgotten long ago. His 
legitimate work is broader and higher than that of an 
unsettled minister hired to supply the pulpit by the 
month or by the year. It is not enough for him to 
preach sermons, conduct prayer-meetings and attend 
funerals. He is a teacher as really as if he were a pro- 
fessor in some theological seminary, though in a differ- 
ent style of ceaching. He is much more than a 
Sunday-school teacher; and he need not think that 
because his style of teaching differs from that in which 
professors address their classes of theological students 
his function is inferior to theirs. He is the teacher of 
a Christian congregation—of all the households in- 
cluded in it—of all the individuals, old and young; he 
is to teach his hearers, year after year, “‘ rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth,” and so making them intelligent 
and well indoctrinated in the truths which the Gospel 
assumes and in those which it reveals. To this end 
there must be systemin his teaching. He need not 
formally announce to his congregation that he intends 
to make them expert theologians; nor that his ser- 
mons given in an unbroken series will constitute an 
old-fashioned Body of Divinity; but he ought to have 
in his own mind a plan for the discharge of his whole 








duty as ‘‘ pastor and teacher” of that congregation—a 
plan which shall look forward more than a year or two, 
and which shall include in its outline all that he can 
do to train up in that parish an intelligent community 
of Christian men and women. His plan may include 
much exposition of Scripture, so that his hearers read- 
ing the Bible for themselves may read intelligently ; 
but it ought also to include an orderly and lucid pres- 
entation of the great truths which patient study de- 
duces from the Bible. 

Here then is one way in which a Congregational pas- 
tor (not a mere “supply ”), laying out his work for a 
series of years, can use the old Catechism. If he would 
make lis people well acquainted with the great doc- 
trines concerning the character and government of 
God, the person and work of Christ, the way in which 
sinners are saved, and all the conflict between good 
and evil both in this transient world and in eternity, 
he cannot do better than to begin with the old ques- 


tion, ‘What 1s the chief end of man?” Nor can he 


answer that question more clearly or more impressively 
than by expounding the answer which the Catechism 
gives. Beginning thus, and taking time for thorough 
study, he may proceed to the next question and answer, 
and thence to the next; and his hearers will find that 
they are becoming acquainted with great truths. 
There is no better arrangement or syllabus of topics 
for doctrinal preaching than that which is given to him 
in the questions and answers of that really admirable 
summary. 

Instead of giving such instruction from the pulpit 
to the whole body of his hearers, he may prefer to 
form a class, either of young people or of young and 
old together, who will agree to study the old Catechism 
under his instruction. By so doing he may discharge 
the ancient office of teacher in the church—an office 
very different from the modern office of teacher in the 
Sunday-school. But whether teaching from the pulpit 
on the Lord’s day, or from the desk of the lecture-room 
on a week-day, let him remember that he is a Congre- 
yationalist, the officer of a Congregational church, 
and that no human syllabus of doctrine has dominion 
over his faith or theirs. Let him use the Catechism as 
an intelligent professor uses a text-book in the class- 
room. Let it be used not as a set of formulas to be 
merely committed to memory like the tables of weights 
and measures in the Arithmetic, nor as a standard by 
which religious opinions must be measured and tested, 
but rather as a series of doctrinal statements to be 
diligently considered, to be freely handled, and to be 
accepted or rejected as each proposition shall or shal] 
not commend itself to teacher and learner in the light 
of Holy Scripture and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 








KING UMBERTO IN VENICE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


rT \HE king does not care for Venice; but the queen 

is very fond of it—fond of the sea and especially 
of the gondolas. The little boy, too—the Prince of 
Naples, their only child—is always happy here, and it 
is perhaps as much for his enjoyment as for her own 
that the queen comes every year. This summer she 
has spent four weeks, occupying but a small part of 
the palace and living quietly and simply. There were 
more flags than usual, and the bands played every 
night on the Piazza of San Marco, instead of four 
times a week as before, but this was all that told of 
the presence of royalty. There was the regatta, to 
be sure, but there is a regatta every summer, and this 
one was in no way more brilliant than usual. The 
day was so hot that the spectacle was hardly en- 
joyable, while many Venetians who usually appear 
in the most gaily decorated gondolas had already gone 
to the country. The Serenata, also an annual affair, 
was a failure. A strong wind arose, and blew out the 
lights, leaving the gondolas in darkness. 

The king, who spent only three days, departing two 
days since with the queen and prince for Monza, the 
royal country home near Milan, reached here at mid- 
night and was received without any popular demon- 
stration. The night following, however, the Piazza 
was crowded with the people, who clapped and calied, 
not boisterously but with a good deal of enthusiasm, 
for the king and queen. All the gas jets on the lamp- 
posts were flashing, making an illumination only seen 
on the Piazza of San Marco. The band began with 
the ‘* Marcia Reale,” and when the king and queen ap- 
peared at the open window the demonstrations of 
loyalty were quite as honest and hearty as they or any 
royal couple could have desired. They stood for some 
moments, the king bowing, and the queen waving her 
handkerchief most cordially. 

Perhaps queens do not generally throw out a hand- 
kerchief so freely, but this very naturalness, impul- 
siveness and ready sympathy have made the fair Mar- 
garitta a favorite with the Italian people. They are 
fond of the queen—indeed quite devoted to her. In 
her fair, ever kind, smiling face they see so much 





heart that they always say she is simpatica, a word 
meaning not only good, kind, but warm-hearted and 
sympathetic. They have not that love for the king, 
though he is growing more and more popular. His 
dark, almost sad, face and very undemonstrative man- 
ner do not win them. The queen has rare tact— 
worth more than talent. She pleases all and offends 
none. Both would like to do much as other people do 
if they could be allowed. When the king came to 
Venice as Prince Umberto he used to go the Lido for 
baths on the little steamer, and rode across the island 
in the omnibus quite like ordinary men. But he could 
not remain unrecognized long, and then this liberty 
was at anend. When the queen came as the Princess 
she would go out shopping taking only the little boy 
with her, but she was followed by too many of the 
curious—respectable enough, but a restraint upon her 
actions. 

When the crowd called for them the second time the 
other evening some said, ‘‘ Once is enough.” Others 
said, ‘‘I wonder if they will come out again?’ ‘The 
band began to play, and were greeted with a few 
hisses. These sounds mean something in Italy. There 
was scarcely a loud word spoken—only the significant 
sibillant. It was understood. The band struck up 
the ‘“‘Marcia Reale,” playing it the second time, and 
with more spirit than the first. There was no refusing 
that, so the king and queen appeared again. There 
was now so much enthusiasm that I thought and 
hoped to hear one good rousing cheer—a genuine 
“hurrah.” But there was not anything of the kind. 
The applause was hearty and sincere, but mild, smooth, 
and polite as the Venetians themselves. The queen 
did not conceal her gratification, showing by her 
smiles and bows and the vigorous shaking of her 
handkerchief how much she appreciated the demon- 
strations, and the king’s dark face lighted up wonder- 
fully. It was a brilliant scene. At the samé time it 
was, in a way indescribable, so simple, so free from 
all display of rank or pretension. There was not the 
least shadow of condescension on the part of the sov- 
ereigns. There was not a sign of servility on the part 
of the subjects. 

I do not believe there is another spot in all Europe— 
I know there is not one in America—where people of 
all classes and conditions mingle together as they do 
on this Piazza of San Marco. There is a certain sort 
of equality, an unconsciousness of rank am position, 
that does not exist elsewhere. The titled Venetian is 
devoted to the Piazza. The merchant and mechanic 
are devoted to the Piazza. No less fond of it are the 
poorest man and woman in Venice. The French made 
them a garden—Giardino Publico—so large as to as- 
tonish the stranger who thinks of Venice as having 
water streets. It is a pretty garden, running out in 
the Lagune, with walks, fresh grass, and fine trees. 
Do you think they like this Giardino Publico? It is 
freqented by foreigners—the few English and Amer- 
ican residents like to walk there—but the Venetians 
have no love for it. They prefer the paved Piazza to 
the graveled paths, and the lounger finds the soft side 
of a board or shaded stone more comfortable than the 
grass of the garden. 

But it is the democracy of the Piazza that is a per- 
petual surprise to American republicans. I ask myself 
if itis the memory of the ancient republic touching 
the beautiful Piazza. No, in those old days the com- 
mon people did not mingle so much with the titled 
even here on this promenade. But one must go often 
to the Piazza to be impressed with what is not to be 
easily explained or described to those who have never 
been there. It matters not how great the crowd—and 
it is always greater on Sundays and on the festa—the 
Piazza is quite large enough for prince and peasant, 
for count and contadino. 

What is most striking is the bearing of the poor 
people, many of them characters in their dress. A 
fisherman, ragged or much patched, uncouth and un- 
kempt, walks on the Piazza not like a man receiving 
a favor or who feels himself among superiors. Au 
contraire, he steps along in a free, easy way as if the 
right to equal enjoyment were innate, inborn. His 
capacity to enjoy music may be equal to that of his 
titled countryman whom he passes, and certainly his 
opportunity is not less. The contact of the unedu- 
cated poor with the upper classes in all public places, 
as in the Piazza of San Marco, has given them a gen- 
tleness and courtesy of manner that is never seen in 
the same class in other countries. 

The next social event is to be the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Germany, who will come here in Octo- 
ber and later go to Rome, and for whom apartments 
are now being fitted up. A visit from Prince Bismarck 
is also expected, though it is not yet certain that he 
will come. The Chancellor will hardly escape being a 
lion in Venice, so given to the worship of lions. This 
reminds me that, after months of deliberation on the 
part of the committee to find a suitable place for the 
statue of Victor Emanuel, the two little lions on the 
Piazzetta Lionini are to be removed and the splendid 
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old carved well-curb taken away for that purpose. 
No spet short of St. Marks is good enough for “JI Re 
Galantuomo,” as they love to call their late king. The 
sacrifice of antiquities, tae incongruous surrounding of 
a modern equestrian statue with the antique, goes for 
naught. There is, however, hope that something will 
turn up to prevent this ‘‘ modern improvement.” 
AFTER THE FROST. 
By Mrs. SaraH L, JONES. 

BLIGHT has fallen on the corn and vine, 

All dry and shriveled are the lance-like leaves, 


The grape’s red cup has lost its pungent wine 
And stubble tells of lately garnered sheaves. 








<é.- 


The blossoms in the morning-glory's crown 
Hang limp and blackened from the trellis side. 
Beneath, the cricket sits in somber gown 
And pipes a requiem for the flowers that died. 


Lone and deserted is the robin’s nest, 

The days are many since the blue-bird’s flight, 
And long ago the tiny oriole’s vest 

Deeper and deeper flushed, vermilion bright. 


O bird! O floweret! O sweet sunny hours! 
O spring of budding, longing and desire! 

O summer roses! vine-wreathed, perfumed bowers! 
O youth! O passion! Gone—while we aspire. 


Gone; yet, ob lives on which the first sharp frost 
Descends with blighting touch and wintry chill, 
Take heart; the winter is not yet, nor lost 
The splendor of the sunshine on the hill. 


Not e’en the tender breath of early spring 
Nor hot caress of summer's fragrant prime 
Such benediction to the heart can bring 
As the soft kisses of this harvest time. 


A purple veil is on the land and sea, 
A lofus languor in the quiet air, 

All red and yellow flames the forest tree, 
And autumn’s banners blazon every where. 


Earth’s mother-heart is full to overflow ; 
All garners from her ample store she fills; 

The while she sits enthroned in regal show 
Her farewell smile is on the distant hills. 


So when for us the fair and frail of earth 
Have drooped and withered from ths sight away, 
The hill-tops shal]! be bright through garden's dearth, 
And peace and hope shall crown the autumn day. 








COTTON MATHER. 
By G. H. Houuister. 

DO not think any work is more needed at the pres- 

ent time than a series of faithful, loving biog- 
raphies of the New England clergy of the seventeenth 
century. Of these men I should like first to see a de- 
lineation of Cotton Mather; not merely on account of 
his rare endowments, but especially in gratitude for 
what he has done in handing down to us the linea- 
ments of the choicest spirits of his own generation and 
the one next preceding it. 

The character of Mather was by no means a perfect 
one. It would be difficult to find in any other histor- 
ical person so many virtues bound up in the same bun- 
dle with so many faults. His vanity, bigotry, dogma- 
tism—all took the tinge of his fervid temperament. 
Had he been essentially bad rather than essentially 
good, with opportunities for doing harm equal to his 
intellectual ability, he would have been the scourge of 
New England. He has been regarded as the author of 
the prosecutions for witchcraft at Salem and other 
towns. Doubtless there would have been fewer with- 
out him. His studies had led him in the line of this 
delusion. A trackless wilderness, blinding snows, the 
desolating activity of the Indians during Philip’s war, 
famine and pestilence—its terrible concomitant—con- 
spired to inflame his imagination and engender in him 
the belief that Azazel had chosen the “ American 
desert ” as his peculiar retreat, wherein to dwell and 
rage ‘‘in very tragical instances.” The influence of 
this malign being was in the air, and the people 
breathed it. It is a mistake to suppose that the pos- 
session of rare intellectual gifts exempts a man from 
these epidemical delusions. An individual man is a 
projectile, and goes where he is driven by the expan- 
sive force of temperament. The effectiveness of the 
‘‘cannon-bullet” is measured by its mometum as it 
hurtles through the air. It is useful or harmful accord- 
ing to the direction ittakes. Mather believed in witch- 
craft as cne of the devices of Satan, and that the do- 
ings at Salem and other places were real cases of 
demoniacal possession. For this he had the warrant 
of Chief-Justice Hale, and other jurists who had admin- 
istered the common-law of England, the supposed au- 
thority of the Scriptures and the pervading sentiment 
of the age. 

Among the good traits of Mather I count first his 
pre-eminent fearlessness. This was not only a result- 
ant of blood and breeding in him but of idiosyncrasy. 
He had the moral fiber of the Ironsides with the inspi- 
rations of Cromwell, and could literally be said not to 





be afraid of the devil. The mistake that historians 
have made in estimating him grows out of that want 
of sympathy by which alone genius recognizes genius. 
They have applied a yard-stick to the immeasurable. 
There is a fiery impetuosity about him that defies 
petty calculations and spurns the restraints that 
mediocrity would throw around it. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—the very antipode of Mather in moral and 
intellectual traits—could delineate him and reconcile 
the seeming antagonism of his character better than 
any other living American writer, because he has more 
grasp and vision than any other. 

With all Mather’s sincerity and loyalty to the faith 
of his father and of his grandfather, John Cotton, he 
was less the submissive devotee of religion than the 
propagandist and fortifier of a system. Keenly as he 
hated Romanism, he was the very pope of denomina- 
tionalism. Servetus would have stood as poor a 
chance with him as with Calvin. He could not abide 
schismatics. A man must go to heaven in his way or 
not at all. He was a firm believer in the efficacy of fire 
as a purifiying element, and if the age had given war- 
rant would have used it without stint. 

His influence as a writer has been marred by some 
unfortunate peculiarities of style. He is puerile, am- 
bitious of display, strains after metaphors that only 
partially interpret his meaning and are too remote for 
ready application. He never knows where to stop cit- 
ing examples and gathering materials. He is as defi- 
cient in taste as he is pre-eminent in genius. The 
fertility of his imagination is marvelous. Let me in- 
stance his discourse entitled ‘‘Ceraunias,” or ‘‘ Re- 
markables done by Thunder,’’ which contains thought, 
imagery and philosophy enough to furnish fourth a vol- 
ume of modern sermons. There are in it flashes of 
eloquence vivid as those of the lightning he depicts on 
the canvas of that Sabbath-day, lurid with the bolts of 
an invisible hand executing the sanctions of the Law. 
Mather is by no means a logical and consecutive writer. 
He is so many sided, and wide-visioned, and sees so 
many affinities in things that seem collateral to others 
that he is too apt to confuse rather than instruct them. 
He is cumulative and vast—a giant rolling a constantly 
gathering snow-ball up a steep hill with sport and 
ease, until he is ready to step aside and witness its 
impetuous descent. 

Dr. Mather was a man of very personable presence, 
pleasing manners, vivacious in conversation, commu- 
nicative even to prolixity, and, though stern and jealous 
in everything relating to theological dogmas, was yet 
of easy credulity, charitable toward individuals, wide- 
reaching in his benevolences. Had he lived a century 
later, when English prose had become subjected to the 
rules of a purer taste, he must have exhibited powers 
as a writer and orator unsurpassed even in Massachu- 
setts. 








THE SATISFIED HEART. 


By VIGNETTE. 


1b "ae shall be filled. Whether the blessing pro- 
nounced on those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness be regarded as a promise or as a declar- 
ation of law it is alike encouraging. It has very 
generally been deemed a promise; regarded in that 
aspect it is God’s policy of insurance upon the enter- 
prise .« right living. It presents him as saying: 
‘* Take any other ideal of life and you take risks as to 
succeeding. But if you will make it always your 
supreme choice to live aright, I pledge myself to you 
that you shall have success.” Now who would not give 
a preference to a line of life in which he could have in- 
surance of attaining his objects? But one can better 
harmonize the verse with its companions by reading 
it not as a promise but as a declaration of fact, an 
explanation of cause and effect. In that aspect it calls 
attention to the truth that those who strive for recti- 
tude are peculiarly fortunate in their superior expecta- 
tion of success, The effort to live aright is the one 
effort among all the varieties of human striving which 
cannot be frustrated by hindrances outside one’s self. 
No one needs to be told that in the various aspira- 
tions and undertakings of mankind there is no certainty 
of succeeding ; the utmost wisdom and earnestness of 
endeavor do not always accomplish the result. Health? 
One may understand the conditions and laws which 
promote good health, and observe them to the utmost, 
yet accident unforeseen may derange the organization, 
unpreventable exposure may cause disease, or inherent 
constitutional tendencies may develop it; a stroke of 
lightning may paralyze; a fall may fracture; one’s 
most wisely-chosen food or medicine may poison him 
with unknown adulterations; and, even if one escapes 
these through middle life, old age will surely bring 
infirmities and decay. Wealth? A New York. mer- 
chant may understand the laws of commerce, may 
plan his business judiciously, live frugally, save steadily 
and invest wisely, yet these give him no certainty of a 
fortune; the failure of a bank in San Francisco may 
set a row of bricks falling which in their course may 





overwhelm him. Fame? One may desire to the 
utmost the good opinion of his fellow men, and live 
most circumspectly to that end, yet the jealousies of 
rivals or the machinations of enemies may involve him 
in undeserved oblogquy. Usefulness? One may en- 
gage sincerely, earnestly; steadily in some well-planned 
scheme of doing good, yet circumstances wholly 
unforeseen and uncontrollable may defeat the plan. 
Power? How many, many men, endowed with every 
apparent qualification and favored by every promise 
from circumstances, have striven to attain power in 
affairs, and have utterly failed; yet they did their best, 
aye, the best that could be done! 

The resolve to live for righteousness does not differ 
from these and a hundred other innocent, even praise- 
worthy, ideals of life in that one’s own mistakes or 
lukewarmness of effort may defeat success. But it 
does differ in this: that nothing else can. There are 
nv hindrances or preventives outside the soul. To 
know always what is right is difficult; to choose it 
unwaveringly is rare. Nothing is more clearly recog- 
nized in Scripture than that the human heart does not 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, will often prefer 
other things, and will often be misled by its preference 
to mistake other things for righteousness. What 
Jesus shows us is that the aspiration for rectitude ex- 
cels in the respect that externals cannot prevent it 
from being satisfied. There was never an instance, 
‘* from the beginning of the world to the day of date 
of these presents,” as the lawyer’s phrase is, in which 
one who correctly judged what was right and firmly 
chose righteousness above all other objects was made 
sinful against his will, for the simple reason that what 
is forced upon one by causes wholly outside himself is 
not sinful. Coercion relieves from moral responsibil- 
ity. Misdeeds done by mistake for right, such as 
Paul’s early persecution of the Christians, may not be 
righteousness; a wavering vacillation between what is 
known to be right and what is preferred notwithstand- 
ing it is felt to be wrong certainly is not. But a wise, 
unyielding effort for righteousness is righteousness. 
Hence that effort can never be defeated. One who 
perceives what is right and strives for it ‘‘has a sure 
thing.” 

A bank cashier may know very well how to make 
money, and may try hard, and yet fail; thieves may 
steal his earnings. But if he knows what honesty re- 
quires, and strives unwaveringly to do it, failure in 
that aspiration is impossible; thieves may get the 
money, but they cannot blacken him with dishonesty 
while he neither errs nor yields. Hence they who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness are especially for- 
tunate in this, that ‘“‘ they sHALL be filled.” 

But one must ‘‘ hunger and thirst.’’ That gentle, 
pleasurable anticipation which brings the reader to his 
daily meals does not typify the desire which Jesus indi- 
cates by this doubled and twisted phrase, ‘‘ hunger and 
thirst.” Few have known the intense, overmastering 
desire which advanced hunger and thirst produce. 
Hence we scarcely grasp the idea that the assurance 
or promise is addressed, not to those who have a 
mild, easily-diverted appetite for rectitude, but to 
those who have an overwhelming, inflexible desire for 
it, above and beyond all other hopes and objects. But 
read this text to the atronaut who landed from his 
spent balloon in the heart of the Canadian forest. 
For days he wandered without food or drink. He 
guawed at the bark of trees in vain. He dug up here 
and there a root, or gathered berries, but they tasted 
like poisons. He tracked a rabbit here and a squirrel 
there, but could catch neither. He turned aside to- 
ward taunting visions of imaginary waters, and they 
vanished out of sight. And at last, when he crawled, 
famished, into some settler’s farm-yard, he must needs 
be fed on crumbs of bread and given milk by the tea- 
spoonful, until the exhausted powers could be gently 
coaxed back to some degree of vigor. Read the verse 
to him, and he will say: ‘‘I understand that. I 
know what ‘ hunger and thirst’ means.” 

And he will further say: ‘‘It isa true verse. If I 
did, indeed, long and strive for the approval of God 
and of my conscience as I wished for food and drink in 
those Canada woods, I could succeed.” 








THERE are two ways of being happy—we may 
either diminish our wants or augment our means— 
either will do, the result is the same; and it is 
for each man to deeide for himseif, and do that 
whieh happens to be the easiest. If you are idle or 
sick or poor, however hard it may be for you to di- 
minish your wants, it will be harder to augment your 
means. If you are active and prosperous, or young, 
and in good health, it may be easier for you to aug- 
ment your means than to diminish your wants. But 
if you are wise you will do both at the same time, 
young. or old, rich or poor, sick or well; and if you 
are very wise, you will do both in such a way as to 
augment the general happiness of society. 

—[Benjamin Franklin. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








[Among the congregation at Plymouth Charch, Sunday 
morning, Oct. 12, were a large number of representatives 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, of whom, prior 
to the sermon, Mr. Beecher spoke as follows:] 

N the providence of God we have present with us, 

this morning, a large body of gentlemen who have 
been called together by their professional relation- 
ships—the Brotherhood of Conductors; an association 
that includes in it the conductors of the principal 
steam railroads of the United States; and although 
the crowded condition of our audience is such that 
we could not give them seats together, I believe that 
the hospitality of the church is even more willingly 
shown in that it is the hospitality of scores of families 
who have gladly yielded up either the whole of their 
pews or portions of them for their accommodation 
to-day. The rendering of honor to those who deserve 
honor is an explicit command of the Bible, and while 
we do not altogether forget it in respect to stated and 
regular officers in the community—kings, presidents, 
rulers, judges and the like—yet in the development of 
modern civilization society is full of persons to whom. 
all honor is due, and all gratitude; and I think there 
can hardly be found, scattered up and down through 
the community, any body of men to whom less eredit 
is given who deserve more at our hands than railroad 
conductors and engineers upon our railroads. Hidden 
themselves, to a certain’ extent—especially engineers— 
the safety of millions of lives every year is in their 
hands. They are carrying a continent of people. 

It is notorious, as a matter of statistics, I believe, 
that it is safer for life and limb to travel than to stay 
at home. We areatraveling people. Travel among 
us increases every year. Going to and fro are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, traveling for hours every 
day toward their business and toward their home, and 
on long journeys; and such is the fidelity and careful- 
ness of conductors and of engineers in the manage- 
ment of trains that, while here and there a great mis- 
fortune befalls them and us, yet the average is safety 
and comfort and courtesy. 

Few, I suppose, in this audience have traveled more 
than I, and have had better opportunities of observing 
with what unwearied kindness and courtesy the re- 
sponsible duties of conductors are performed, from 
ocean to ocean and from the north to the south. We 
remember them when we find fault, and forget them 
when we ought to praise; and it gives me great 
pleasure this morning to bear testimony to the honor- 
able position which they hold and to the great public 
service which they render, and in general to the safety 
which has taken place under their administration. 

In what other land on earth can a woman travel 
alone so safely as in this land, where she can start 
from the remotest village in New England and go, 
without insult or threat or injury, to the remotest part 
of the West and feel as secure as if a brother were by 
her side; where she can travel from the uttermost 
bounds of Maine to the uttermost bounds of Oregon, 
and everywhere receive courtesy, and kindness, and 
direction, and personal helpfulness? 

Nor is this on single lines; it is characteristic. It 
is national. It belongs to the great body, the great 
brotherhood, of professional conductors on our great 
roads. 

Their presence with us this morning should be met 
not merely by the courtesy of ordinary hospitality but 
also by the assurance of our sympathy and of our hon- 
oring regard. 

May they who make us not to err upon the strait 
and narrow way not fail themselves; may they find 
that other strait and narrow way that leadeth unto 
life and rest in heaven. 


SERMON. 
THE STRAIT GATE.* 


“Tnen said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be 
saved? And he said unto them, Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate: for many,I say unto you, will seek to enter in, 
and shail not be able.’’—LuKE xiii., 28, 24. 
ban will recollect the language which I have read 

in your hearing, in Matthew’s gospel, covering 
the same ground: , 

“Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat: because strait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” 

There is a figure here which is not altogether clear. 
There is a double difficulty in this figure and in the 
precise idea which it illustrates. As the language 
reads, one is apt to take up the thought that along 
some Jevel plain there are two roads, one of which is 


" * SUNDAY MORNING, October 12,1879. Lesson! Matt. vii, 
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ascending and difficult, and the other of which is de- 
scending, broad and easy. The figure in the minds of 
such is that of the comparison between two roads. I 
apprehend that the figure springs from a peculiar 
method of ancient cities that does not obtain in our 
own. There was, as for instance in Athens, the broad 
city and the Acropolis. All the way down from antiq- 
uity, great and important cities had, besides the walls 
and the fortifications, a citadel. Sites were chosen 
for the purpose of having some ground lifted up above 
all the rest, so that any invasion or destruction that 
fell upon the lower city would not reach up to that. 
It was customary, under such circumstances, that the 
line of approach to it should not be very easy. The 
very end of safety, of defense against an adversary, 
led them to make the path narrow, and to make the 
entrance into the citadel so that but a single man 
could go in at a time, thus preventing a rushing phalanx 
from assailing it. Below, where the roads were, the 
gates were wide open. The thoroughfare was broad 
and easy. ‘ 

Now, in seeking the celestial city, the Saviour says, 
multitudes take that wide road, and spread themselves 
abroad, as it were, in the city, open to assault and 
captivity if the city is taken: but let those that would 
be secure take the narrow road, though it be hard to 
climb, and choose the strait gate, the door through 
which but one man can enter and that with not much 
encumbrance on him, if he would be safe. He would 
be safe there if safe anywhere. 

This passage, in which the figure itself has been mis- 
taken, has been, I think, mstaken even more. From 
the text, ‘‘ Many shall seek to enter in and shall not be 
able,” have arisen, in almost every conceivable form, 
abstract discussions as to whether men were able to 
enter into the ways of God. In my younger years 
the discusssion was rife over this whole continent as 
to whether man had ability to keep the commands of 
God: or, as it was then said, ‘‘ Has he ability, natural 
or moral? Or, is the inability moral inability, and not 
natural?” The Presbyterian Church was cut in two by 
the wedge of that abstraction—and by other things. 
That was the wedge: slavery was the mallet that drove 
it home. 

Now it does not seem to me that this was the design 
of the Master at all; it was not the general question ; 
and that leads to another misconception as we ordi- 
arily read the Scripture. Men say, ‘It is difficult for 
a man to find the way to heaven;” and what they 
mean by the way to heaven is a place that nobody 
knows anything about or enters into till he dies, when 
he goes out of this physical terraqueous globe. With 
them the question is, ‘‘Shall man be able to get into 
heaven—the city, the country, the kingdom?” 

What, then, is the first question, on opening this 
subject? What are we to understand by the kingdom 
of God, or the kingdom of heaven? Was ita place? 
There is no harm in supposing that a place was in- 
volved in it, incidentally; but it was a condition apd 
not a place. We use language in precisely analogous 
ways. We say of persons, that they will not have en- 
trance into society except on certain conditions; as, 
for instance, on the condition that they are well-bred ; 
or, in some kinds of society, on the condition that 
they are rich; or, in other kinds of society, on the con- 
dition that they are educated. The condition of en- 
trance into certain aristocratic circles is that one must 
have some susceptibility and some culture in art. In 
philological society the condition of entrance is that a 
man shall have some knowledge of the elemental forms, 
and of the history, of language or languages. We are 
familiar with this; and when we say, ‘“‘ You can not go 
into that society,” if some men should hear it, net un- 
derstanding it, they would say, ‘‘ Yes, Lean; I can go 
among those folks; I can drive my horses in the 
streets where the literati live in New York,” thus tak- 
ing a physical view of the matter, and not comprehend- 
ing that what was meant was being accepted into com- 
panionship, and being grouped in sympathy with them. 
In that view of this subject he cannot go into society. 
Liars cannot enter the society of invariable truth- 
speakers. They may see them and go among them; but 
they do not belong to them, and they cannot mix with 
them. Patriotic men cannot but stand aloof from 
traitors. It was not possible, after his treachery to 
his country, for Arnold to move in the same society 
that Washington did. We are all the time shaded 
and classified in moral elements, in intellectual condi- 
tions, in locality, and in physical and material environ- 
‘ments. 

In our Master’s teaching heaven meant a condition 
of mind. It is very strange to find how modern philos- 
ophy was anticipated without being taught in the New 
Testament. It is strange to find how all the way 
through there is the implication underlying it in the 
teaching of Christ. Itis strange to find how in the 
Epistles of the Apostles, and particularly in the sayings 
of Christ, is employed almost the modern language in 
respect to the evolution and development of men from 





their low estate, from their animal conditions, up to the 


conditions of mental and moral susceptibility. Paul 
called it the animal man, or the flesh man, and the spirit 
man. Allthe way through his teachings Christ recog- 
nized the physical life; but he recognized also above 
it an invisible and spiritual life. Men who lived for 
the power of their spiritual nature, including the 
reason, the moral susceptibility and the affections, as 
distinguished from the appetites; men who lived by 
that which makes man different from the animal; men 
who over-ruled and controlled perfectly the things 
which they had in common with the animal kingdom 
around about them, and controlled them. in the interest 
of that which they had that was different from the 
animal (their higher or spiritual nature)—they were 
the men that were in the kingdom. It was a kingdom 
that was made up of uncounted multitudes of men 
who lived by their higher nature. 

In so far as men live by their higher nature in this 
world they belong to the kingdom of Christ; in so far 
as they live by their lower physical and animal nature 
they belong to the kingdom of the devil; and that 
does not make any difference about their external re- 
lationship to religion. A man may be a church mem- 
ber for forty years, and an officer in the church, anda 
distributor of good books, and a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, and he may administer a thousand forms of church 
economy, and that church economy may be beneficial to 
the community ; and yet he may not be living according 
to his higher nature. His conscience, his sweet affec- 
tions, all that belongs to the spiritual life, may be 
comparatively ‘dead in him and that which belongs 
to his carnal and bodily life make the only sensitive 
life with which he may be in consonance; and when 
Christ speaks of this he says that the kingdom of 
heaven, or that kingdom which is made up of individ- 
uals and communities under the control of the higher 
elements of the soul, is not easy to enter. The way to 
it is strait; it is difficult. Is it difficult? Yes. Is 
it? No. Which? Both. Is it not easier for a man 
to live when all the organs in his body are healthy 
than when they are not? Yes, it is. When every 
organ in a man’s body is unhealthy, and he wants to 
live according to the law of health, is it easy? Is 
getting well easy? Where a man has wandered far 
from normal conditions, and he returns to normal 
conditions, there are two elements involved. One is 
the actual experience which he has in the process of 
recovery and the other is the experience which he has 
when he is living according to normal conditions 
after recovery. 

Now, I affirm that it is easier to live right than to 
live wrong; that the way of truth is easier than the 
way of falsehood; that the way of sincerity is easier 
than the way of duplicity; that the way of fidelity is 
easier than the way of untrustworthiness ; that the way 
of benevolence is easier than the way of selfishness; 
that the way of humility is easier than the way of 
pride and arrogance. I declare that the constitution 
of life and society, as they lie in the mind of God, is 
such that the man who lives by the highest instincts of 
his nature, by the whole spiritual realm that is in him, 
can live easier than a man who lives by his basilar fac- 
ulties. It is easier to live by the spiritual faculties, if 
once a man begins to live by them, and trains them, 
and forms the habit of living by them, than to live by 
the lower faculties. The plane of right living, where 
men live high up in their spiritual faculties, has fewer 
difficulties in it than the plane of wrong living, where 
men live low down in their animal faculties. 

It is said that there are great hindrances to grace in 
this world. There are great hindrances to it—greater 
than you can imagine, and greater than I shall describe, 
though I shall mention some of them: nevertheless 
there are more hindrances to wrong living, more hin- 
dranees to living according to the flesh, than there are 
to living aecording to the spirit. Such is the almost 
universal experience of mankind. 

There are two things, then, that make it very diffi- 
cult for men to reach this higher kingdom. First 1s 
the faet that they are born, bred, developed and educa- 
ted into their manly life in ways that contravene the 
highest mode of living. The life into which men are 
born, the families in which they are born, the public 
sentiment that meets them, and the permissions of the 
Church, are such as to carry them along the lines of 
force—that force which isin the lower, animal man. 
Combativeness, destructiveness, deceit, cunning, craft, 
blandishment, bribery, avarice, and every other means 
by whieh men seek their own selfish ends by sinuous 
ways or disallowed processes—men bring these in their 
train when they come into life. Very few families 
ever bring up their children, Yea, yea, and Nay, nay. 
Very few children have parents who are scrupulously 
true. Children very soon find that there is a great dif- 
ference between speech and meaning; between appar- 
ent conduct and intent or purpose. Children enter 
into life, and are trained in the wisdom of the lower 
development in them, before they come to man’s 








estate; and that training is fortified by traffic, by law, 
by public sentiment, By voluntary action the nail is 
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driven, as it were, and by habit it is clenched on the 
other side so that you cannot draw it again; and 
men enter life, and educate their lower nature, and let 
their upper nature lie dormant. We try to bring our 
children up, from the cradle, in that way, in the society 
that is about us, and according to the ideas that have 
governed New England and the Orthodox churches, 
very largely ; saying, ‘‘ We think our children are born 
in sin, and we cannot expect that they will do right 
until they are converted; and we wait for them to 
grow; and. we keep them, as far as we can, from 
out-breaking sins, and train them a little here 
and a little there until that blessed time comes when 
the Spirit of God descends upon them like fire. Until 
the impulse of the Spirit comes by which they are 
lifted out of that state, and are converted, we do not 
think there is much hope for them.” So we bring up 
our children, waiting and praying for a time to come 
in which they will be converted. It is as ifa nursery- 
man should let the trees stand in the nursery until they 
had come to be forty or fifty feet high, and then should 
undertake to transplant them. Can he take them and 
cut away two-thirds of their roots, and set them out, 
and have them do as well as if they had been trans- 
planted earlier? They will not grow as much in ten 
years as they ought to in one or two. We let the 
world educate them, and cut the channels for their 
feelings, and furnish patterns for their methods of life, 
and shape their ideas of affairs. We train our children 
in material things and then wait until they are grown 
up, hoping that the power of God will do for them 
what ought to have been done for them by the execu- 
tion of our educatory purposes. And whea in my 
preaching of the kingdom of righteousness I tell them 
that a man must be born again in order to enter into 
that kingdom, I tell them a thing that it is difficult for 
them to do. It comes under the general law of spir- 
itual education. If it is put off until late it is difficult. 

If a man who is brought up in rude society until he 
is forty-five years old then becomes rich, and is thrown 
into good society, all his volition will not make him a 
graceful man. He will be awkward to the day of his 
death. He is ‘‘set.” We are all made up of water- 
lime. It is easily molded before it sets; but after it 
has set you cannot help yourself very well. Its form 
cannot then be easily changed, except by knocking it 
to pieces. A man that is habitually profane, if he is in 
the presence of ladies may stop swearing for an hour; 
but he makes up for it when he gets away. It is not 
an easy thing for a man when he has been educated in 
certain lines, whether of the body, or of the intellect, 
or of the affections, or of taste, or of anything else, in 
the middle of life, with his habits fixed in those direc- 
tions, to change. It is not an easy thing for a man 
when he is sixty years of age, and the muscles of his 
hands are fixed and established, to become expert as 
an organist or pianist. We all know that it is so in 
respect to bodily things; and it is in precisely the 
same way that we are trying to educate men in spirit- 
ual matters. 

The kingdom of Christ consists in peace, joy, benefi- 
cence, excellence, holy affection, predominance in 
every true sentiment, humility, love, all divine quali- 
ties; and men are brought up outside of it; they are 
reared in the ways of the world; and at last the mes- 
sage comes, and finds a lodgment in their understand- 
ing, ‘‘Ye must be born out of your rude, undevel- 
oped, low estate, and enter into this higher way of 
life.’ They undertake it; but they are awkward. 
They go through a struggle, and are converted. And 
what does conversion mean? It means that a man has 
been wrong, and intends to be right. It brings him 
to the point of determination. It does not do the 
work for him; that bas to be done afterward by a bet- 
ter carriage of his life; and it is not an easy thing. It 
is not easy for a man that is proud—proud by constitu- 
tion, and proud by education—after he has been going 
on in his pride for fifty years, to begin to droop his 
head. Suppose I go out and take an old English oak, 
that has grown for a century, storm-beaten and rug- 
ged, and say, ‘‘Won’t you play weeping willow for 
awhile?” If its intentions were ever so good it would 
be impossible for it todo so. And if a man has been 
brought up in certain lines of conduct, and has become 
confirmed in habits of evil, when he arrives at man’s 
estate he may better them; he may begin a course of 
education that shall mend them, certainly, while here 
in this life, and still more in the life which is to come; 
but after all he will always be a very poor and very 
imperfect specimen of a man. 

Then there is another reason why the kingdom of 
God—tf that kingdom is not a place but a con- 
dition of mind—is difficult of attainment; namely, that 
we were created to be powerfully influenced by each 
other. Itis the method of development. The sym- 
pathy of man with man, the influence of man on man, 
the genera! current of society in its relations to each 
individual in it, is prodigious; and when men are born 
into life society is already organized; its government 


is organized. Whether it be an absolute monarchy, 
a constitutional monarchy or a republic, or whatever 
it may be, the laws are already established, and habits 
of every kind are already established. The child is 
not asked how mechanical pursuits shall be carried on. 
The way of carrying them on has been established a 
thousand years. Men are not asked what shall be the 
method of merchants. That method has become fixed 
and established. 

Now all the industrial avocations of human society 
have in them an element of benefit, an educating ele- 
ment; and it was the divine intent that human life in 
all its physical organizations should be a means of 
grace: but its physical organizations have been 
largely fashioned and framed by men in their lower 
nature, in their selfish instincts, in their animal con- 
ditions; and men that are born into life and that go 
out into society find it impossible, almost, to carry 
their minds in the way of the Lord. If it be our duty 
to love all men as ourselves, what sort of a chance has 
aman to go into Wall street and carry on a profitable 
business? If I love myself I want to know whether 
the stocks went up or went down yesterday; self-love 
leads me to want to know that; and if Mr. Vanderbilt 
has whispered to me that there are such and such 
chances, do I whisper it to every man that I meet in 
Wall street? Do I love my neighbor as myself in this 
respect? Not until I have completed my operations. 
Men in the competitions of business do the things that 
profit them; and justifying themselves they say, 
‘‘ Everybody must take care of himself. I cannot take 
care of everybody else: I am to take care of myself.” 
The law of selfness is carried so far that it becomes a 
law of selfishness too often. There is a certain sense 
in which every man must care for himself primarily; 
but it ought not to be done at the expense of others. 
No one has a right to seek selfish ends to the disad- 
vantage or the neglect of his fellow men. 

But all the affairs of life have been pre-established 
on the pattern of lower morals, and they are full of 
imperfections and wrong; there are cracks in them, 
here, and there, and everywhere; and the man who 
has been converted, and has come into the church, and 
wants to be a Christian, finds himself met at eveyr 
step by the fact that itis hard to carry the power of 
the spiritual ideal of Christ into the coarse and rough 
drivings and competitions of human life. Let me say, 
here, that I am speaking of human life in its best 
estate. Iam leaving out the vices, the crimes and the 
wallowing temptations that men are so apt to fall into, 
and am speaking of the conduct and methods of repu- 
table business men. 

Well, what says the Master? ‘If thy right eye of- 
fend thee, pluck it out.” ‘‘If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off.” ‘‘Hethat taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” 

Ido not mean by this that a man will be utterly 
ruined if he does not follow Christ, step by step, and 
close up; there is infinite grace and compassion in the 
bosom of God the Father; but this I say: that to enter 
the kingdom, or to live by the wisdom of your best 
parts, illumined and instructed and inspired by the 
Word of God, is going to require you to deny yourself 
at almost every step in your outward life. There is 
not a community on the whole continent where the 
social element is not adverse to the purest form of 
relig:un, and where business and politics are not ad- 
verse to it; and the best things here below are so low 
that if a man undertakes to be guided by the highest 
inspiration of the kingdom of God he will find that he 
must take up his cross and be a witness for Christ to 
his own detriment externally, as has been found since 
the world began. 

Under such circumstances it is that Christ says, 
‘Broad is the road and wide is the gate that leads 
downward in the indulgence of pride and passion and 
worldliness; and uncountable multitudes are gcing 
into that road; but the path, the gate, that leads a 
man to gain control over his mind and body in the life 
that he is living has very few travelers, and is very 
strait, very narrow, and very precipitous ” — and 
that is true. 

And the first application that is to be made of this 
Scripture is one that ought to be made by every person 
who professes to be a Christian. To have gone through 
a romantic experience in the beginning of a religious 
life; to have felt fear and compunction; to have en- 
tered upon reformation; to have joined the church; to 
have observed its usages and ordinances—to have done 
these things is very well; but a man may, nevertheless, 
not be in the kingdom of God. We have our Master, 
in the context which I read, saying that in that day 
when he comes for his own many shall say, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord, open unto us,” and then shall begin to parade 
their activity in the cause of religion among their fel- 
low-men, and that he will say to them, “I have no 
sympathy with you; I do not know you.” 

It may be a very sad thing for a man not to belong 
toa church; but often and often it is a more dreadful 








thing for a man to belong to a church. For aman to 
have his fears quieted, for a man to have his ambitions 
satisfied, for a man to have his aspirations checked, be- 
cause he has joined himself outwardly to the church, 
while at the same time he is not luminous within, and 
has no sympathy with the mind of Christ and the 
Spirit of God—that is a position of pre-eminent dan- 
ger. Under such circumstances the very things which 
men trust will rise up in the last day and condemn 
them; and he whose name they bear will say to them, 
in the presence of his holy angels, ‘‘I never knew 
you.” 

Next, religion is not an unimportant thing. It is a 
great thing fora man to be a saint. The ideal, the 
conception, of a Christian life, as laid down in the New 
Testament, is magnificent. Weare accustomed to hear 
men say, ‘Oh, women go to church; men do not go to 
church. When revivals come they gather in all the 
weak; but you will see that the strong do not go in 
very much.” It has almost passed into a maxim that 
the Gospel gathers in the poor and the needy. It was 
the glory of the Gospel in one period that to the wretch 
who had very little in this world to beguile him the 
Gospel came. 

But it is not true that religion is something that 
belongs exclusively to the weak and the poor. It 
means the rebuilding of a man’s whole self. It means 
such a rebuilding that when the body crumbles to 
dust there shall be something still that shall lift itself 
up in its integrity and its power and live forever. 
And if there be anything that is dignified and worthy 
in educating men to efficiency in business, to influence 
in affairs, to scholarship, to refinement, to art, to any- 
thing that belongs to this life; if building men up in 
this world is worthy of one’s ambition, and held in 
universal repute, how much more worthy is it to build 
a man up so that when this world itself shall have 
crumbled he shall not have been touched, but will be 
secure in heaven itself! 

Further, when one sees how unfavorable is the cli- 
mate in which we are for the blossoming and perfect- 
ing of these higher fruits it takes away a great deal 
from the fear of dying, and a great deal of sorrow from 
the consideration of those that are gone, to think that 
they are transplanted. 

The birds that lately sang over my hill are not sing- 
ing there to-day. They have flown. It was the pre- 
monition of the winter that drove them away in flocks ; 
and they have sailed through the air, and they sing 
again in the far Southern clime where the days and 
nights are warm. There they live and rejoice to- 
gether. They are gone from me but they are not gone 
from the world. 

And the birds that sang in my house, and that nes- 
tled in my cradle—mine—they do not sleep where their 
little bodies are. I have not lost them. They are all 
singitig in the boughs of the Tree of Life. 

My friends that are gone—I have not lost them. 
They are all safe in the kingdom of God’s glory. And 
how much better it is for them, how much better it is 
for one and another whom your memory will call up 
as you hear these words, of those who have gone out 
from our midst during the year that is past, whose 
estate is in the cloudless realm and who rejoice as the 
angels of God! 

Here, then, is the call of the Gospel to you to-day: 
not to an outward religion; not to an adjunction to 
an external religious body—though this may be very 
excellent—but to an inward change by the Holy Spirit; 
to a change which no man can make of himself without 
the inspiration and help of the Divine. To live in the 
highest way; to live with the purest and the deepest 
affections ; to live as seeing him who who is invisible ; 
to live in perfect sympathy with, and in perfect obedi- 
ence to, the Divine commands—this is so hard that, un- 
less God helps us, not one of us can do it, especially if we 
have wandered out of the way, and have formed new 
habits, and cut new paths, and have walked in circui- 
tous and dangerous routes. 

We need the love of God. Nor need we need it. It 
is as free, as universal, and as constant as the sunlight. 
‘¢ And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely,” is the word of the Lord. 

I beseech you to strive to enter upon this life; to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; not, however, sup- 
posing that it is easy—I tell you that it is hard; nor 
supposing that you can do everything yourself; but, 
with the Divine help, ‘‘ work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
Strive; enter; and when a few years have passed, and 
the crown shall be reached out to you, and the wel- 
come shall sound, you may look back with regret on 
ten thousand things other than that, but no tear shed, 
no struggle put forth, no suffering endured, for the 
sake of true manhood and a noble errand in life, will 
give you trouble or pain. The most joyful moment of 
your existence will be when Christ shall appear and 
you shall appear with him, and be like him. 
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The Springfield Sunday Convention.—The Sunday con- 
vention of the ev&ugelical churches of the four western 
counties of Massachusetts was held at the State Street 
Baptist Church in Springfield, Mass., last week. This con- 
vention was practically a branch of the one which meets 
in the Mt. Vernon and Somerset churches at Boston on the 
21st and 22d. The idea of the convention originated with 
an association of Boston clergymen last spring, and they 
asked that the Springfield pastors take the matter in 
charge for Western Massachusetts, and a committee was 
chosen ata general meeting of the pastors some months 
ago. The convention aimed at three results; “ First, a 
good effect through the audiences and the public prints; 
second, the stirring up of pastors ‘and others to continue 
discussion of the subject, and to excite to the creation of 
such agencies and societies as may goon in the work in the 
future; third, an emphatic expression by the churches of 
the Christian sentiment of the State; fourth, the produc- 
tion of a standard volume of addresses and valuable papers 
on the Sabbath.” The opening address was made by Presi- 
dent J. H. Seelye, of Amherst College, after which a paper 
was read on *‘ The Natural Law of Periodic Rest,’’ by the 
Rev. W. W. Atterbury, of New York city, followed by 
one on “ The Religious Character and Use of the Sabbath,” 
by the‘Rev. Dr. A.'J. Gordon, of Boston. ‘‘ The Law of Rest 
for All, the Liberty of Rest for Each” was the subject of 
an address by the Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, of Nor- 
wich, Ct. Then came a paper on “The Sabbath and 
Workingmen,”’ by the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson, of Philadel- 
phia, another on “Our Foreign Population and the Sab- 
bath,” by the Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, a third 
on ‘‘The Sabbath a Requisite to All Forms of Social 
Regeneration,” by the Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., followed by Prof. Egbert C. Smythe, of Andover 
Seminary, on ‘‘ The Change to the Lord’s Day,” and one 
on “ The Civil as Distinguished from the Religious Sab- 
bath—What Is to Be Expected from Civi] Law,” by Judge 
William Strong, of the United States Supreme Court at 
Washington, D. C. The final paper was by the Rev. Henry 
M. King, of Boston, on ‘“‘ The Sabbath and the Family.” 








The Congregational Association of New Jersey met with 
the Orange Valley Church on Tuesday, Oct. 14th, the Rev. 
George M. Boynton, of Newark, Moderator, The church 
was beautifully decked with the leaves and flowers of the 
season, especially the windows memorial of Dr. George 
B. Bacon, its well-beloved pastor, and Dr. Lowell Mason, 
the leader of its praise, both for so many years. Tuesday 
evening the Rev. James R, Danforth, of Philadelphia, 
preached a sermon of great strength of thought and 
beauty of expresssion from the text, ‘‘ God over all, blessed 
for ever,” in which he met the difficulties of modern doubt, 
worldliness and hopelessness. In the discussions of the 
following days, ‘‘The Church’s Duty to the World” was 
opened by Dr. Whiton, of Newark, and “ The Social Life 
of the Church,” by the Rev. T. B. Pullan, of East Orange. 
Wednesday evening the missionary meeting was held, 
with addresses by the Rev. Wm. Locke, of the A. B. C. F. 
M., by Dr. Strieby, of the A. M. A., Dr. Storrs, of the 
A. M. H. S., and Lowell Mason, Esq., one of the 
trustees of the Congregational Union, The afternoon 
of that day was opened by a paper or sermon by 
Dr. Rankin, of Washington, on “ The Correlation of 
Doctrine and Life,” following which was the fellowship 
meeting, which is quite a feature of this Association, a 
prayer and experience meeting of the churches, and the 
Lord’s Supper. The ladies opened and furnished an empty 
house opposite the church, as their new and beautiful 
chapel was not completed, in which were dressing rooms 
above, and the rooms of the lower floor filled with tables 
bountifully spread. After the last collation there on 
Thursday noon an informal expression of thanks and 
good-will was made, with mingled fun and pathos, a 
prayer, a hymn, a benediction, a hand shake, and a “ God 
bless you” all around. The Associatiun will meet next 
year at Baltimore. 


The St. Louis Conference.—On the 28th inst. the Biennial 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States will open at St. Louis, It will be a meeting of great 
interest and will continue four days. The Committee will 
provide entertainment for all delegates and all ministers 
who will report their names and addresses, by Oct. 26th, to 
the Secretary, Rev. J. G. Wilson, D.D., 3118 Pine street, 
St. Louis. The following is the programme: Tuesday 
evening.—Address of welcome, by the Rey, Dr. M. Rhodes, 
of St, Louis; responded to by the Rev. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, D.D., of New York. Wednesday.—The Rev. Dr. J. 
8. Burrows, of Louisville, on ‘“‘Harmony in Spiritual 
Doctrines Promoted by the Alliance;” the Rev. Dr. J. 8. 
Bush, of Staten Island, in the afternoon, on ‘ Christian 
Scholarship and the Evangelical Alliance;” and the Rev. 
W.G. Craig, of Keokuk, in the evening, on “ Christian 
Truth and the Periodical Press.’’ Thursday.—Morning, 
“The Churches and Social Reform,” by the Rev. Dr. T. 
M. Post, of St. Louis; afternoon, ‘‘ The Sunday Question,” 
by the Rev. Dr. T. D. Woolsey, of New Haven, Conn.; 
evening, ‘‘ Christian Morals and the Public Schools,’’ by 
the Rev. Dr. T. M. King, of New York. Friday.—‘‘ Union 
of Churches and Union of Church and State,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville; afternoon, ‘‘The Mo- 
hammedan Powers and Christian Missions,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Galusha Anderson, President of the Chicago Univer- 
sity; evening, ‘‘City Missions and our Foreign Popula- 
tion,” by the Rev. Dr. Tudor, of St. Louis. 








The New York and Brooklyn Association met in the 
Brownsville Congregational Church, New Lots, Tuesday, 





Oct. 14th. The Rev. George C. Miln and the Rev. Henry 
Miller were elected members, and the Rev. Mr. Colcord 
was dismissed at his own request. Committees were ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions to the memory of the Rev. 
8. 8. Jocelyn and the Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D. The re- 
ports from the churches showed a generally prosperous 
condition. The Harlem church (Rev. 8S. H.Virgin, pastor) 
is about to remove to a new site on account of the proxim- 
ity of the elevated railroad. It was resolved hereafter to 
have presented at every session a Scripture exercise and an 
essay on some devotional subject, and one session devoted 
to public religious services under direction of the church. 
The committee to invite the churches to unite with the As- 
sociation under its new constitution, which makes it an 
association of churches, not merely ministers, was con- 
tinued, 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Princeton Theological Seminary receives a bequest 
of $2,500 from the late Elizabeth Thompson of Philadelphia. 

—The Rev. J. Clement French, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the new pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church at Newark, 
N. J., was installed on Thursday night, Oct. 16th. 

—The American and Foreign Bible Society held a meeting 
in the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 16th, and the Rev. Dr. Everts made an address on Bible 
revision. 

—A new, beautiful and very commodious house of worship, 
costing $6,000, has just been completed for a Congregational 
society at De Kalb Village, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. It is 
seated in amphitheater style, and has a dining room and 
kitchen below, stained glass windows, and is heated by a fur- 
nace. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Bishop Potter's conse- 
cration as bishop of this diocese will be obseryed by a public 
reception and the presentation of a beautiful testimonial in 
the form of a silver chest fifteen inches long, eleven inches 
wide and eleven inches high; a Celtic cross of gold rises 
above the ridge of the lid. 

—William R. Whittingham, D.D., LL.D., Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Maryland, died at Orange, N. J., Oct. 17th. He 
was born in this city in 1805,and graduated at the General 
Theological Seminary, in which he afterward became a pro- 
fessor. He was elected bishop in 1840, and became very use- 
ful and much beloved in that office. He was the author of a 
number of religious works. 

—Ata meeting held Oct. 15th the Clinton Avenue (Brook- 
lyn) Congregational Church and Society concurred, without 
a dissenting voice or vote, in calling as pastor the Rev. 
Thomas B, McLeod, of Hudson, N. Y., at a salary of $6,000. 
Besides this, they continue the salary of $2,500 to Dr. Buding- 
ton, their pastor emeritus. This was the first name proposed 
to the church by the Committee of Seven, and the first 
Church meeting called. 

—The Rev. Edward Taylor, D.D., of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has just closed a three months’ engagement to supply the 
Congregational pulpit in Owego during the pastor’s absence, 
and has engaged to supply that of the Congregational Church 
in Norwich tili a pastor shall be secured to succeed the Rey. 
Samuel Scoville, who has been called to Stamford, Conn. Dr. 
Taylor’s health is rapidly improving, and it is hoped he will 
ere long be able to engage in permanent work. 

—The Missionary Conference of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was held in this city last week. Among those in at- 
tendance were Bishops Potter, Huntingdon, Whipple, Bedell, 
Elliott, Pieree, Bissell, Paddock and Williams. * Association 
in Mission Work one of the best Securities for Peace and 
Order in the Church,” “ The Elements which Constitute any 
Branch of the Church a Power,” and “The Connection of 
Civilization with the Spread of the Gospel,’’ were among the 
subjects of discussion. 

—In the village of Franklin,'N. Y., a sensible action has been 
taken in the consolidation of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches, Under the Congregational polity they make 
a strong church of three hundred and fifty communicants, 
owning an enlarged and handsome church building and a com, 
modious parsonage clear of debt, We are glad to note that a 
hearty and unanimous invitation has been extended to a for- 
mer Syracuse pastor, the Rev. J. H. Frazee, a genial, earnest 
Christian, to become their pastor. 

—The Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Brooklyn, will preach the sermon 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 28th, before the New York General 
Association at Canandaigua. Essays will be read by the Rev. 
Messrs. Smith, of Oswego, Halley, of Binghamton, and Miller, 
of Pitcher. The anniversary of the State H. M. Society will 
be held on Wednesday evening the 20th, when the Secretary 
will present the Trustees’ report and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs 
and the Rev. 8. H. Virgin of New York City will make ad- 
dresses, The State Branch of the Boston Woman's Board of 
Missions will bold its anniversary on Wednesday A.M. There 
will also be presented the report of the Trustees and 
Treasurer of the Fund for aiding disabled ministers. Peter 
Burns, Esq., of Syracuse is the Treasurer of this fund, and not 
P. Brevort, as stated last week. 

—At a meeting of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in that city Oct. 13, the report 
of the special committtee appointed at the Talmage trial to 
consider the matter of recusant witnesses was read, recom- 
mending that unless such persons comply with the require- 
ments of the Presbytery they should be dealt with as the 
Book of Discipline requires. After a lengthy discussion the 
report was jaid upon the table and the following resolution 
adopted: “In the matter of the recusant witnesses, twice 
summoned, by refusing to testify at the trial of Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, D.D., it is hereby Resolved, That the sessions 
of churghes, under the jurisdiction of this Presbytery, to 
which they or any of them are, as communing members, 
amenable, be directed to take such action in their case as the 
facts and our Book of Discipline require.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Free Baptist anniversaries were held at Providence, 
R. I., last week. 

—The Young Men's Christian Association Convention met 
at Burlington, Vt., Oct. 9th. Fifty-six delegates were present. 

—A Christian Union Association has been formed in Yale 
College to aid new students and to welcome them into a 
closer fellowship. 

—The Rey. H. D. Northrup, of the Fourth Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Conn., has accepted a call to the Dwight 
Place Church of New Haven. 


—The semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of the New Jerusalem Church was held at Brocton, Mass., 
Oct. 9th, the religious services being conducted by the Rev. 
Jobn Worcester. 

—The late Benjamin Sewall, of Boston, left the following 
bequests by will : Home Missionary Society, $10,000; Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, $5,000; 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, $5,000; Home for Aged Men, $2,000; 
Association for Relief of Aged and Indigent Females of Bos- 
ton, $2,000; Boston Children’s Aid Society for Boys, $2,000; 
Boston Children’s Aid Society for Girls, $2,000; Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, $5,000. 

—The Rev. William R. Richards was installed on the 16th 
inst. in the pulpit formerly occupied by the Rev. Ray Palmer, 
D.D., at Bath, Me. The Rev. E. Y. Hincks, of Portland, 
preached the ordination sermon. Prof. Packard, of Bruns- 
wick, offered the prayer, and the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of 
Portland, delivered the charge to the people. Mr. Richards 
was graduated with high honors at Yale College in 1875, and 
received jhis theological education at Andover Seminary, 
The church edifice has been repaired and improved during 
the past summer in preparation for the new pastor. 

THE WEST. 

—The Michigan Southern Congregational Conference met 
at North Adams, in that State, Oct. 6th, the Hon. Mr. Brown, 
of Ransom, being chosen Moderator. A discussion on “Changes 
in Theology and their Tendency ” was engaged in by a num- 
ber of clergymen. 

—The Rev. Wells H. Utley, after having had three adjourn- 
ments of his case by the Eastern Congregational Association 
of Michigan, was, at his own request, found guilty by that 
body on charges of slander, libel, and unjustifiable deception, 
Oct. 14th, and expelled from the Association. 

—The Congregational Conference of Minnesota, Oct. 8th- 
llth, was largely attended. A well-prepared programme was 
closely followed. Secretaries Coe, Brown, and Powell were 
present in the interest of their respective societies. The out- 
look for Minnesota is that of great and growing opportunity 
and hard but hopeful work. 


FOREIGN. 

—It is stated the English Government intends to offer places 
in the Senate of the new Irish University to at least four of 
the [Irish Catholic bishops, and several professors of the 
Roman Catholic University will be elected to fellowships and 
places of emolument. 

—About a year and ahalf ago a mission for lepers was es- 
tablished in North India by a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland. It has now three asylums with eighty inmates, 
and of these twelve have professed Christianity. A more 
unattractive feature of missionary work cannot well be 
found, and those who are so earnestly engaged in it are giv- 
ing the strongest evidence of their Christian love. 

—The Home at Constantinople under the charge of the 
A. B. C. F. M. is overrun with applications to such an extent 
that the teachers have given up one of their parlors for a 
dormitory. This year for the first time Turkish girls have 
entered the institution, a step which marks a new era in its 
history. Last year there were two Bulgarian girls at the 
Home, now there are seven. The Turks are beginning in 
various places in Turkey to attend Christian service. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Baruett, the Rev. Edward O., bas been called to the Con- 
gregational Church at Kingston, R. I. 

—Beach, the Rev. G. L., bas been called to the Congrega- 
tional Church at Reed City, Mich. 

— Beard, the Rev. R. A., of the last class at Oberlin, was 
ordained and installed at Brainerd, Minn., Sept. 10th. 

— Beecher, the Rev. Charles, for twenty-two years pastor of 
the South Church at Georgetown, Mass., bas resigned. 

—Bond, the Rev. William B., has been dismissed from the 
pastorate of the South Braintree (Mass.) Congregational 
Church and goes to Chicago to reside. 

—Chalmers, the Rev. J.R., pastor of Congregational Church 
at Albert Lea, Minn., accepts a call to Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Chapman, the Rev. Jacob, has resigned the Congrega- 
tional pastorate at Kingston, N. H. 

—Corey, the Rev. Isaac L., was ordained and installed at 
Sauk Center, Minn., Sept. 16th, ult. Also from Oberlin. 

—Crum, the Rev. J. H., of Antwerp, N. Y., has declined his 
call to the Congregational Church in St. Joseph, Mo., and ao- 
cepted one to the Presbyterian church in Gloversville, N. Y. 

—Dickinson, the Rev. C. A., was ordained pastor of the 
Second Parish Church, Portland, Me., September 25th. 

—Dickinson, the Rev. O. C., was installed by council as pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church of Belle Plaine, lowa, Octo- 
ber 8th. 

—Fisher, the Rev. W. P., accepts a call to the Congrega- 
tiona] Church at Brunswick, Me. 

—Goodnough, the Rev. A. E., was installed pastor of the 
First Congregatiunal Church at Bridgewater, Mass., Septem- 
ber 25th. 

—Haven, the Rev. John, for nearly thirty years pastor of 
the Chariton (Mass.) Congregational Church, preached hi 
farewell sermon Sept. 28th. 

—Ireland, the Rev. E., of Pine Grove, Ont., goes to the 
Congregational Church at Richmond, Mich. 

—Liston, the Rev. Robert 'T., was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Sayville, Long Island, Oct. 15th., 
the Rev. William Chalmers, of Riverhead, preaching the 
sermon. 

—McGinley, the Rey. W.A., of Greenfield, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call from the North Congregational Church at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

—Renshaw, the Rev. J. B., was ordained at Hutchinson, 
Minn., Sept. 30th. 

—Scott, the Rev. D. B., was installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Hollis, N. H., Sept. 25th. 

—Simmons, the Rev. Henry C., for five years pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Marshall, Minn., has been dismissed 
and goes to Walnut Station. 

—Stewart, the Rev. 8. J., pastor of the Calvinistic Congre- 
gational Church at Fitchburgh, Mass., has resigned, stating 
as his reason for so doing that his sentiments are so at vari- 
ance with the theology around him as to render it unpleasant 
for him and unprofitable for the Church. 

—Stowe, the Rey. C. E., will supply the Congregational 
Church at Milton, N. H., for one year. 

— Woodside, the Rev. Nevin, pastor of the First Refermed 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call 
from the First Reformed Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—Wood, the Rev. Melvin C., was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Chureh at South Meriden, Conn., July 25th. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XX., No. 17. 








The Sunday-School. 


THE PERFECT PATTERN. 
Nov. 2.—1 Pet. ii., 19-25. 
“ Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.”— 
1 PET., fi., 22 





NOTES. 

For this is acceptable (to God and man) ;——*f, because of 

a consciousness of God. So Alford; so the literal meaning 
of the original; the meaning is, sustained by the personal 
sense of God’s presence and approbation.——One bears up 
under grief. Carrying it as Christ his cross (Luke xiv., 
25-27).——For what credit is it if, sinning and buffeted, ye 
bear it patiently? The Greek for bear it patiently is, liter- 
ally, remain under it; the restless desire to escape from 
injustice is the secret of all impatience. —For to this ye 
‘are called. Christ’s call to the Christian is, Follow me; 
and this is a call to patient bearing of injustice. Be- 
cause. What follows shows by the story of Christ’s life 
that his call is to such patience.——Christ suffered for us. 
Not justly, not on his own account nor for bis own benefit, 
but for that of others. Leaving behind an example. The 
original signifies literally a copy in a copy-book; his life is 
like the copy which a teacher sets for his pupils That ye 
should follow upon. Close upon, not afar off.-— Who never 
did sin, the Greek is emphatic; nor was guile found in his 
mouth. He made no attempt, when suffering injustice, to 
escape it by any form of deceit. Who when suffering 
threatened not. He warned men of the coming judgment 
of God upon their sins, but never threatened them with it 
as a penalty for their wrong-doing to himself.—— But gave 
them over to him that judgeth righteously. Gave over, 
not himself nor his cause, but his persecutors.— Who 
himself bare our sins in his body upon the tree. He 
bare is here equivalent to he bore away to sacrifice. The 
same word is rendered “offered” in James ii., 21.—— 
That being being dead to the sins. 














Or being entirely | 


removed from the sins; the office of his sacrilice was to | 


secure not merely a remission of the penalty but a re- 
moval of the sins themselvas. (Matt. i., 21; Jobn i., 9.—— 
We should live unto righteousness (Rom. vi., 6-11); by 
whose stripes ye were healed. 
compare Isaiah, chap. lii.—For ye were straying lke 
sheep. 
wilderness. But have been turned back now. Or, possibly, 
have turned yourselves back; either rendering is possible 
——Unto the Shepherd and Overseer of your lives. The same 
word is rendered life and soul interchangeably. 
feeds and guides the lives of his people. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 
1. The secret of the Christian’s patient endurance of 


wrong: the consciousness of the personal presence | pees - 
| apply it in some way to the transmission of speech. 


18, 27; xvi., 33. 
13; Heb. 


See John xiv., 17, 
Acts iv., 


of God (verse 19. 
For illustrations see Dan. iii., 
xi., 27 

2. The Christian must do more than others; it is 
not to his credit that he simply does as well as un- 
Christian men (verse 20. Compare Matt. v., 46, 47). 
To bear just rebuke or punishment requires only peni- 
tence; to bear unjust rebuke or punishment requires 
Christian patience. 

3. The eall of the Christian is to follow Christ, in all 
things (verse 21). His call is, Follow me. (Matt. iv., 
19; ix., 19; xvi., 24, etc.) His commission is, As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you (John xx., 21). 
And this call and commission are interpreted by Phil. 
ii., 5-8; and this passage. We are to follow him in 
cheerful sacrifice and suffering of injustice for the sake 
of others. He has set us acopy. The original word 
rendered ‘‘ example ” indicates a copy set by ancient 
Greek writing masters for their pupils, so contrived 
as to contain every letter of the alphabet. The whole 
alphabet of Christian living is set for us in the life of 
Christ. 

4. Three methods in which men are accustomed to 
meet injustice are here suggested (verses 22, 23), and 
all repudiated by Christ’s example. (a) Men often 
escape tyranny by falsehood; lying is the common 
refuge of weakness. No deceit was found in Christ’s 
mouth. (+) Men meet reviling with reviling; for 
scorn begets scorn, as electricity in the clouds begets 
it in the earth. But Christ, as a sheep before his 
shearer, was dumb. (Matt. xxvi., 62, 63; Luke xxiii., 
9; John xix.,9.) (¢) Men threaten punishment either 
from themselves or from God in the future. Christ 
answered indignities with a prayer for the forgiveness 
of his crucifiers. (Luke xxiil., 34.) 

5. The refuge of the Christian in time of injustice is 
the refuge of Christ, who committed all to God (verse 
23; Luke xxiii., 46. Comp. Acts iv., 24, 29, 30; Rom. 
xii., 19). 

6. The meaning, the cause and the object of the cru- 
cifixion (verses 24, 25). It was a sacrifice for our 
sins, it was caused by our sins, and its object was to 
redeem us from sin and to inspire us with a Christ-like 
life. 

7. Conversion is returning from wandering to One 
who feeds and guides our lives (verse 25. See John 
xvi., 11; Psalm xxiii. 


25 ; 








—A man that is desirous to excel should endeavor 
it in those things that are in themselves most excel- 
lent.—[ Epictetus. 


Christ | but little room for future improvement. 


Science and “rt. 





Mr. Epison’s New ELEctric MacHINE.—For a year 
past the public has been anxiously waiting for Mr. 
Edison's solution of the electric-light problem. Com- 
plaints, long and loud, have been uttered regarding 
the apparently slow process by those who, either from 
ignorance of the difficulties to be surmounted or from 
impatience, had desired a more speedy solution. From 
time to time, however, cheering bits of news escaping 
from the laboratory at Menlo Park sufticed to keep the 
interest alive. First the incandescent lamp was an- 
nounced, then the platinum discoveries, and now this 
week’s “ Scientific American” contains a long illus- 
trated account of the new dynamo-electric machine, 
which, if it fulfills all that Mr. Edison claims, is indeed 
a wonder, and will form one of the most important 
links in the chain of his electric lightsystem. Imagine 
a large plate of cast-iron, some three or four feet long 
and half as wide, having on one end two massive cast- 
iron blocks, ten and three-fourth inches high and nine 
inches wide. On these blocks, which form the magnet- 
poles, rest two columns of wrought-iron, nearly five 
feet high, and six inches in diameter. These columns 
are covered with three layers of large copper wire and 
are the magnets themselves, being connected across the 
top by a heavy wrought-iron yoke. The cast-iron 
polar blocks have a large circular hole cut in them, 
which contains the armature, consisting of a wooden 
cylinder, with wrought-iron caps, between which is 
wound a large quantity of fine copper wire. In exter- 
| nal appearance the new generator does not materially 
differ from some forms already in existence; its per- 
formance is, however, stated to be far ahead of any of 
the other machines. Previously it was considered 
wonderful to make a machine which should yield, in the 





| form of electricity, seventy per cent. of the power re- 


With this whole passage | 


Wandering aimlessly farther and farther into the | 


quired to drive it. Now Mr. Edison claims ninety-two 
per cent. in electrical force of the steam-power applied. 
If this statement be correct—and surely with all his 
knowledge and appliances there should be no mistake 
—the new generator is a wonderful thing and will do 
much toward solving the electrical problem, leaving 





CROSSLEY’S MICROPHONE.—Since the discovery of 
the microphone numerous attempts have been made to 


As yet, however, these have been rather unsuccess- 


| ful, owing to the extreme sensitiveness of the instru- 


ment, which, while it would send conversation without 
difficulty, transmitted in addition every jar and rustle 
to such an extent as to be very confusing. An English 


| experimenter, Mr. Crossley, has contrived an instru- 


ment containing four carbon pencils, and has so ar- 
ranged, in rather a complicated manner, the circuit, 
as to nearly if not quite obviate this confusion. With 
the telephone it is necessary to place the mouth 
close to the instrument, while with Mr. Crossley’s 


| transmitter conversation a few feet away is readily 


conveyed. For some months past an interesting and 
highly successful operation has been made every Sun- 
day. One of these transmitters is fixed in the pulpit 
of one of the Halifax churches. Its position is not 
over-favorable, being half hidden so as to escape atten- 
tior, and thus to some extent it is rendered inefficient. 
In the nether regions, where the organ-blowing ap- 
paratus is found, a Clamond’s thermo-electric pile is 
placed, and one of the first duties of the sexton on 
Sunday morning and evening is to light a gas-jet under 
the pile. In this waya sufficient supply of electricity 
is obtained to work exceedingly well, at a cost of 
less than ten cents per Sunday in gas consumed. On 
the outskirts of the town several houses have tele- 
phones in the secondary circuit, one of these belong- 
ing to an invalided lady, and the service, from the 
opening voluntary to the parting benediction, is heard 
plainly by every one. The rendering of the music is 
especially fine, sounding to the observer, at ease in an 
arm-chair, as if proceeding from a neighboring room 
with the door slightly ajar. 





THE COMPOUND NATURE OF THE ELEMENTS.—Mr. 
Lockyer, of spectroscopic fame, has recently presented 
to the British Association some researches regarding 
the composite character of the elements. He observed 
that when carefully-distilled metallic sodium,was con- 
densed in a capillary tube, placed in a retort, and 
heated in a Sprengel vacuum, it gave off twenty times 
its volume of hydrogen. Phosphorus, carefully dried, 
and submitted to the same treatment, gave off seventy 
volumes of a gas which appeared to consist chiefly of 
hydrogen. Although it gave in the spectroscope some 
of the lines of phosphorus it was not phosphoreted 
hydrogen, as it gave no action with solution of cupric 
sulphate. A specimen of magnesium, carefully puri- 
fied, gave a magnificent series of colored phenomena. 
The hydrogen line first appeared, then the D line 








characteristic of sodium, and lastly the green line of 
magnesium; and then, as the temperature gradually 
increased, mixtures of all three lines appeared. In 
this experiment only two volumes ef hydrogen were 
collected. Neither gallium nor arsenic afforded any 
gas. From sulphur and some of its compounds sul- 
phurous anhydride was always obtained. From iridi- 
um hydrogen was given off in vacuo before heating; 
while from lithium no less than 100 volumes of hydro- 
gen were disengaged. The conditions of these experi- 
ments were all uniform. Mr. Lockyer refrains from 
drawing any conclusic.us, as under the circumstances 
they would hardly be justified. Yet these experiments, 
as well as many others of modern science, strongly 
indicate that nearly all the so-called elements are man- 
ifestations of one or two substances under different 
conditions. 





CoaL OF THE FuTuRE.—What shall we do when 
the coal is exhausted? In a paper on the anthra- 
cite coal-fields of Pennsylvania Mr. P. QO. Sheafer 
estimated the production of that kind of coal in 
1820, when anthracite mining was begun, at 365 
tons; it is now 20,000,000 tons per annum. Only 
one third of the coal goes into market; the other two 
thirds are wasted, being lost in the mines and in prepa- 
ration. The maximum product is estimated at about 
50,000,000 tons per annum, and, at the present rate of 
increase, this limit will be reached in the year 1900. 
At that rate the anthracite coal-fields would be exhaus- 
ted in 186 years, say in the year 2065. Then we must 
have recourse to our bituminous coal-fields, whose 
area reaches the enormous extent of 200,000 square 
miles, or four hundred times the area of the anthracite. 
The competition between the several anthracite coal 
companies, and between them and the producers of 
bituminous coal, will always keep the price moderate. 
Mr. Sheafer doubted if Great Britain could much 
increase the present enormous product of 136,000,000 
tons, but at her present rate of increase she will have 
exhausted her coal at about the time when our anthra- 
cite resources are at an end. When the coal is ex- 
hausted perhaps some means ‘of using petroleum will 
be devised. At any rate here is a chance for inventors. 








Pooks and Authors. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 

Of late the East and the West have been making a 
rapid interchange of thought. Oriental scholars have 
put into the hands of English readers versions of the 
most ancient Hindu scriptures, and the majestic poetry 
which characterizes them in parts has inspired more 
than one poet of our own race and creed. At the be- 
ginning of this century a taste for Oriental thought 
was already prevalent in Germany, but the Persian 
poets, Hafiz and Saadi, were better known than the 
Hindu writers. Goethe drew himself out of the tur- 
moil of the Napoleonic wars by an endeavor to repro- 
duce the thought of Persia in the German tongue. 
Such attempts, however, are rarely successful, as 
the numberless pseudo-classical efforts of our own 
time prove, and the success of ** The Light of Asia” is 
due largely to the fact that Mr. Arnold made himself 
simply the exponent of Oriental ideas, and did not at- 
tempt to clothe his own conceptions in Oriental forms. 
It is certainly a striking and impressive fact that at 
the very moment when Christ appears in India in the 
reverential and poetic interpretation of a Hindu, 
Buddha comes into English literature delineated by an 
English mind at once critical and sympathetic. 

It was a daring and difficult task which Mr. Arnold 
set before himself when he endeavored to put into 
poetic form conceptions of life so vast and mystical 
and, in some respects, so antagonistic to Western 
thought; but he had a great advantage in his subject. 
A lofty and consistent character moves through these 
dreams to give them human interest and significance. 
The Vedas are detached and fragmentary, but the 
career of Buddha has the unity of a heavenly purpose 
wrought out into actions that have won the worship 
of half the world. Mr. Arnold has, moreover, a poetic 
genius equal to the difficulties of his subject, and capa- 
ble of discovcring the golden grains of truth in the 
beds through which these ancient currents of tradi- 
tion flow. If one would see how much depends on 
individual genius he needs only to compare this noble 
poem with Southey’s ‘‘ Curse of Kehama.” 

The Prince Siddirtha Gautama, whom after ages 
worship as Buddha, is born with many signs and won- 
ders. He early displays a wisdom which baffles his 
teachers and a Icveliness of character which wins all 
hearts. Even in his youth, surrounded as he is with 
Oriental splendor and luxury, he has discerned the 
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sorrows that lie hidden under every pleasant picture 
and has begun 
“To meditate this deep disease of life, 
What its far source and whence its remedy.” 

When he attains his eighteenth year the king, his 
father, builds for Lim three sumptuous palaces that 
stand in Mr. Arnold’s verse with a distinctness of out- 
line and glory of color that seem to give them more 
substantial being than a poet’s dream. Here, with the 
companionship of the most beautiful of wives, the 
Prince is lulled into repose, in the hope that the 
prophecies which indicate a career of renunciation 
may remain unfulfilled. Every rumor of sorrow or 
disease or death is hushed as it reaches these gates, 
and no accent of human woe is ever spoken in this 
earthly paradise. But the thoughts of Siddirtha can 
not be prisoned within walls; dreams hint a diviner 
life, and the winds sing to him of nameless sorrows in 
which he has no share. Twice he rides out to see the 
world, which has been prepared to welcome him by the 
removal of every ugly thing. The first time, in spite 
of kingly care, an old man bent with years and horri- 
ble with disease crosses his path; the second: time a 
funeral procession passes along the way; and he goes 
back to ponder, and wonder, and strive with the great 
mystery. 


At length the hour of renunciation comes. It is 


night, and the light falls on the beautiful form of his | 


wife, troubled in her sleep with boding dreams of him. 


“ | will depart,” he spake: “ the hour is come! 
Thy tender lips, dear sleeper, summon me 
To that which saves the earth but sunders us; 
And in thesilence of yon sky I read 

My fated message flashing. Unto this 
Came I, and unto this all nights and days 
Have led me; for I will not bave tbat crown 
Which may be mine: I lay aside those realms 
Which wait the gleaming of my naked sword; 
My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates: 
Clad in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 
Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jungle-bush. 
Oh, summoning stars! Icome! Ob, mournful earth! 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 
My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights, 
My bappy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest! 
Wife! child! father! and people! ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour 
That light may break and ail flesh learn the Law. 
Now am I fixed, and now I will depart, 
Never to come again till » bat I seek 
Be found—if fervent search and strife avail.” 
As he goes forth a mighty tremor shakes the land, 
and 


rich celestial musics thrilled the air 
From hosts on bosts of shining ones, who thronged 
Eastward and westward, making bright the night.” 

He passes through the barred gates, strips off his 
princely robe, puts on the dress of a mendicant, and 
taking his alms-bowl goes out to beg his bread and 
learn the truth. 

He studies the books of the Brahmins, but gets no 











| 


! 


| 


| ha’s tomb was opened a breath of celestial fragrance 


light from them. He joins the ascetics, but after years | 


of waiting finds that austerities do not lead to wisdom. 
Meanwhile his fame as a wise and holy man spreads 
far and wide, and daily acts of love attest the heaven- 
ly spirit within him which is seeking God. At length, 
after years of wandering and suffering, the moment of 
enlightenment comes. Faint with hunger he rejects 
the food offered him by worshiping hands, lest it 


weaken him for the struggle and the triumph that are | 


close at hand. It is night, and Buddha sits under the 
sacred Bddhi-tree, beneath whose branches the truth 
is to come to him. All nature sympathizes with this 
supreme crisis of the world and men. The tempta- 
tions are first let loose upon the Master in all their fury 
and their loveliness. Selfishness, doubt, the passions 
in forms of heavenly beauty, hate, pride, ambition and 
ignorance gather round him, and while men rest in 
peacefal slumbers all about he fights their battles and 
wins everlasting deliverance. 

In the fourth watch of the night the Noble Truths 
reveal themselves. Sorrow and sorrow’s cure through 
the Four Paths of perfect doctrine, perfect will, per- 
fect speech, and perfect deed, are made clear to him. 
Through self-conquest and self-denial he finds the road 

“... to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Blessed Nirvana—sinless, stirless rest — 
That change which never chang. s.”’ 


Then comes the dawn, radiant with joy, and a thrill 





| rather than to the left when entering a room, when wan- 


| the left. Mr. Hamerton’s treatment of the subject is very 


of triumph moves the world and for one divine mo- | 


‘ment holds every passion firm and sends an unknown 
peace through all the spheres. 

His great search ended, Buddha returns to his king- 
dom and his wife, to be henceforth the teacher and the 
helper of the world. The Path of Peace finds many 
travelers through his heavenly speech. In his far- 


reaching apprehension of truth he makes room for the 


| ing and the appreciation of etchings is to be regarded as 





| but it is not too soon to say that in imaginative power 
| and splendor of diction it rivals the greatest religious 
poems, and worthily enshrines for the English-speaking 
peoples the 


weaker ones who can but slowly cast off the robes of 
passion and selfishness. A boundless love, that holds 
within its arms not only men but all the brute creation, 
inspires his utterances, and in the eyes of all his fol- 
lowers clothes him with the garments of divinity. 
Justice, love, purity, truth, are the charms with which 
he draws men upward. 
The books say well, my brothers. Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is; 
The bygoue wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss ; 
If be who liveth, learning whence woe springs, 
Endureth patiently, striving to pay 
His utmost debt for ancient evils done 
In Love and Truth alway ; 
If, making none to lack, he thoroughly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood; 
Suffering all meekly, rendering for offense 
Nothing but grace and good; 
If be sball day by day dwell merciful, 
Holy and just and kind and true; and rend 
Desire from where it clings with bleeding roots, 
Till love of life bave end ; 
He—dying—leaveth as the sum of him 
A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and quit, 
Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near, 
So that fruits follow it. 
No need hath such to live as ye name life ; 
That which began in him when he began 
Is finished : he bath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him Man. 
Never shall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 
Invade bis safe eternal peace ; nor deaths 
And lives recur. He goes 
Unto Nirvana. He is one with Life 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be. 
Om, mani padme, om! the Dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea! 

In this noble poem Mr. Arnold brings us face to 
face with those vast and primal conceptions of life 
which had crystallized into religion long before West- 
ern thought began to play upon the same mighty 
themes. He moves through these ancient realms of 
speculation with even and ‘majestic step, never once 
losing himself in the mysticism of his subject, nor 
sinking into vague and obscure lines. His words are 
singularly poetic, and yet they are sharply defined and 
are combined so as to produce a striking impression 
of freshness. They have all the distinctness of a new 
coinage. Difficult as the theme is, the poet’s dramatic 
power holds one from the first to the last line without 
a sign of flagging interest. 

It is too early perhaps to assign this poem its place, 


noblest character and the loftiest life 
which the Aryan civilization has yet produced. The 
story runs that when, centuries after his death, Budd- 


was borne out to the world beyond, and in this poem 
we find a second falfillment of the ancient legend. 


The Portfolio. (J. W. Bouton.) Itis always with pleasure 
that we turn, in the *‘ Portfolio,” to the editor's ‘‘ Notes 
on Aésthetics,’’ which in the September number reach their 
third installment. The subject considered is the imme- 
morial one of pictorial composition. Does it make any 
difference whether the principal mass is placed on the 
right or on the left? Mr. Hamerton says that it does, and 
proves it by this ingenious devicE. Probably no one 
can read the foregoing sentence and not feel the eye, as it 
were, “bring up” against that final E. Yetif the word 
had begun with a capital small notice would have been 
taken. The old engravers felt under no obligations to 
reverse the drawing on the plate so as to have the 
print correspond with the original, hence many of their 
works are unsatisfactory in the last degree. The modern 
engraver, on the contrary, takes it for granted that every- 
thing must be reversed as in a mirror, and this constitutes 
one of the main difficulties of engraving. Mr. Hamerton 
thinks that this change of custom may have come about 
through the obvious failure, in many cases, of an unre- 
versed print meeting the requirements of the eye. The 
reason for this preference of masses on the left is ascribed 
to the inequality which exists between the two halves of the 
brain—the left lobe being more powerful than the right. 
For some not altogether satisfactorily explained reason 
this is supposed to cause most of us to turn to the right 


dering in a forest or in the dark, and in numberless other 
instances which occur in daily life. This tendency has at 
last developed in us an unconscious demand for an open 
space toward the right and conversely an obstacle toward 


entertaining and suggestive. The illustrations are Unusually 
strong in landscape and architecture. The demand for 
this class of illustrations seems to show no signs of weaken- 


one of the most striking proofs of artistic advancement. 

The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster, 
with an Essay on Daniel Webster as a Master of English 
Style. By Edwin P. Whipple. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) The speeches of Webster have long been recognized 
as the choicest and most valuable contributions yet made 








the essay which prefaces this collection, draws attention to 
their surpassing excellence in the qualities of composition 
and style. It is certainly true, as a French critic has said, 
that style isthe man. In this sense style means something 
more than arrangement and selection of words. It means 

all the elements which enter into a composition to make it 

produce an effect on every reader which is positive, uni- 
form, and capable of characterization. Every man has his 
own gait, his own carriage, his own facial expression, all 
more or less indicative of character. In a higher sense 
every writer has his own habits and turns of thought, pe- 
culiarities of mental organization, variety of temperament 
—in a word, his own individuality ; and it is just these per- 
sonal and peculiar qualities that make a man's style. Web- 
ster was, according to Mr. Whipple’s judgment, something 
more than a great orator producing a great effect by the 
spell of an imposing personal presence and a commanding 
manner: he was a master of a noble style of composition 
which will make his orations classic when the political sur 

roundings which once added to their force shall have 
passed away. ‘There are few readers of Webster who will 
dissent from this judgment. He has eloquence of idea as 
well of language; ascope and majesty of conception, at his 
best, which recall the speeches of Burke and the pamphlets 
of Milton. Widely as we have departed from many of his 
political positions it would be well if every American read 
Webster’s utterances, for there is in them much that has a 
permanent value. They embody discussions of principles 
that are fundamental in our republican system, and are 
rich in a political wisdom gathered from wide reading, 
from large experience, and from long and profound reflec- 
tion. Mr. Whipple has rendered the nation a genuine 
service in bringing out the literary excellence of speeches 
which are every where recognized as masterpieces of states- 
manship and eloquence. 

Figs and Thistles. By Albion W. Tourgee. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert). Judge Tourgee, the author of this 
book, is favorably known as the author of * Toinette,” 
an unusually strong and graphic novel depicting some 
of the strange phases of Southern society, which ap- 
peared several years since and of which a new edition is 
now published, with a timely preface, by Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. In his latest book Mr. Tourgee takes 
up and graphically describes some phases of Western life 
as they have appeared during the past forty years, dealing 
also with the war of the Rebellion, in which the leading 
characters of his story are engaged. Through the book 
runs a well-defined plot, centering maiuly about the per- 
son of Col. Woodley, who admirably typifies the Western 
man of affairs. Close observers of our political bistory 
during the period covered by this book will not be at a loss 
to discover the originals from whom the author has drawn 
his pictures, and will find many of the incidents and epi- 
sodes strangely familiar. The characterization is strongly 
done and the action well sustained. The descriptive chap- 
ters, which here an‘ there interrupt the movement, might, 
perhaps, have been spared. The reader may skip them, if 
he so desires, and not lose the continuity of the tale. With 
the deluge of European fiction that pours in upon us 
through the cheap libraries—valuable and entertaining as 
much of it is—the appearance of so fresh and good an 
American novel as this ought to be an occasion for con- 
gratulation. Judge Tourgee writes as if he had actually 
seen and perhaps even taken part in the stirring scenes 
he describes. 

Haworth’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This is no worthy successor to ‘‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’’ A family resemblance may be detected, 
but the comparison it suggests is quite unfavorable to 
“Haworth’s.’’ There is a murkiness which is more than 
darkness about the whole scene. Even the humor of the 
Briarly family fails to lighten it. There is not one thor- 
oughly cheerful home, not one person who really attracts 
us. The book lacks brightness and vigor, especially to- 
ward the close. The disappearance of Ffrench, the 
attempted suicide of Haworth, the departure of Murdoch 
to America leave one with no settled notion as to the con- 
dition and whereabouts of any of the people, and make one 
instinctively look for the advertisement of the periodical 
where tbe story is to be completed. The three men upon 
whose life and character the story is wrought are Murdoch, 
the son of the unsuccessful inventor—successful where his 
father failed; Jem Haworth th2 manufacturer—a low, 
coarse man having but one redeeming quality, a love for 
his mother—and Ffrench, a schemer and speculator; a 
strange trio. The women are not strong womanly char- 
acters, and neither the heartless Rachel Ffrench nor the 
loving, patient, motherly Mrs. Haworth nor the quiet de- 
votion of Christian Murdoch bas any power to stir us com- 
parable in any degree to Joan, and Anice, and Liz in Mrs. 
Burnett’s earlier and better book. 

A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by 
Albert H. Buck, M.D. (William Wood & Co., New York.) 
These two large volumes are made up of contmbutions by 
eminent American physicians and scientists, ard treat the 
general subject of hygiene with great fuliness and with 
scientific accuracy. The latest researches in all depart- 
ments relating to buman health are embodied in these 
various essays, and are sent out with the authority which 
the names of the best practitioners and investigators are 
able to give them. The subject of hygiene is one of prac- 
tical and growing importance. Individual health and the 
health of communities are involved in a kno «sledge of 
hygienic laws and a general obedience to them. In many 
communities the rapid development of diseases that result 
directly from disregard of these laws is forcing people to 
acquaint themselves with the principles of hygv ne, end a 
wide and growing interest in this subject may be expected, 
This comprehensive and vajuable work is therefore timely, 





to our political literature; but Mr. Whipple, by means of 


and ought to find a multitude of readers. 
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B. J. KENDALL, ENOSBURGH. 
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Verne, Jules—Tribulations of a Chinaman..... 
G. MUNRO. 
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Forrester, Mrs.—in a Country House............ 10 
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Braddon, EB. M.—Taken at the Flood............ 20 
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J.8. OGILVIE & Co. 

&tretton, Hesba—Bede’s Charity........ ....... 15 
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PHIL. LUTHERAN PUB. SOCc’y. 

Sprecher, 8.—Lutheran Theology............... 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
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trong, Latham (.—Midsummer Dreams....... 1 25 
Taylor, Bayard—German Literature......... .. 2 25 
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Nieriker, M. A.—Studying Art Abroad... ..... 50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS. 
Ruskin, J.—Laws of Fesole......... ...... Séepeoe 
= —Wayside Flowers. Vol. I,....... .. 
MAGAZINES.—Lippincott’s. Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
Atlantie Monthly, Bibliotheca sacra, Congrega- 
tionalist, Penn Monthly, Library Journal, Sani- 
tarian, Preacher, Heir of the World, Unitarian 
Review, Wesleyan Mag., Catholic World, Home 
Missionary, etc., etc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Boston Public Library now contains 
367,743 volumes. 

—The authors of Wisconsin have had a 
reunion at Madison. 

—Hon. George Bancroft has left Newport 
for his winter home at Washington. 

—Cineinnati has had an exhibition of fine 
bindings, prizes being offered for the best 
styles. 

—A Philadelphia circulating library sells 
for a dollar a check good for 100 books from 
a given class. 

—Henry Holt & Co.’s admirable ‘‘ Young 
Folk’s Cyclopeedia ” has already passed to a 
second edition. 

—The ‘Atlantic Monthly” is going to 
invite Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to a 
birthday dinner. 

—Dr. Livingstone used to say that the 
readers of Capt. Mayne Reid’s books were the 
stuff to make explurers of. 

—Enlargement of book stores to meet the 
demands of an increasing trade are among 
the good signs of the times. 

—‘*Madelon Lemoine” and “In the 
Schillings Court” are two new novels well 
worth reading, the former especially. 

—The life of the late Dr. Bushnell of Hart- 
ford is ready for publication. It contains 
copious selections from correspondence. 

—The man who published a political 
pamphlet on his own account spent $100 in 
advertising it, and sold five copies. He feels 
badly. 

—The town of Preston, England, was 
granted £70,000 in aid of a free public 
library. That promises a strong and useful 
institution. 

—Littre, the late great French Lexicogra- 
pher, made his dictionary out of fish and 
eggs. That is to say, fish and eggs were his 
diet while he worked upon it. 

—Mr. Thomas Carlyle and his lately de- 

ceased brother, John A., were warmly at- 
tached to each other. They were very 
different in tastes, but alike in simplicity of 
life. 
—NMiss Phelps’s ‘‘ The Old Maid’s Paradise” 
is to be reprinted in England as the first of a 
popular series of shilling books bearing the 
general name of “The Family Circle 
Library.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just”ready Dr. 
Cowles’s Commentary on ‘“lhe Shorter Epis- 
tles’’ of Paul, Peter, James and Jude. Dr. 
Cowles is doing excellent work in this ex- 
egetical series. 

—The oldest editor west of the Mississippi 


is said to be W. E. Woodruff, who will be 
eighty-five in December next; a native of 

Long Island, and founder of the ‘‘ Arkansas 

Gazette ” in 1819. 
—The last two numbers of the “ Library 
| Journal,” for September and October, 1879, 
| bound in one, contain a part of the papers 
read at the late Boston meeting of the 
| ‘ ‘ 
| American Library Association. 
—J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
j have for sale twenty copies of Bagster’s 
‘“* Biblia Polyglotta,” in half morocco, Rox- 
burgh style, at $20 a set. A word to wise 
ministers ought to be sufficient. 

—Thackeray once said to an American 
visitor: ‘‘{ read very few novels. I am a 
pastry-cook. I bake tarts and sell them, I 
do not eat them myself. I eat bread and 
butter.” ‘‘ Thackeray tarts ’’ are very good 
eating! 

—Jules Renard, to whom the French 
Academy lately gave the prize for the best 
poem of the year, turns out to have been 
a Communist undergoing a long exile in 
New Caledonia. But the amnesty has 
brought him home to be crowned with new 
glory and honor. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of his re- 
cent poems, thus pays his respects to Jona- 
than Edwards: 

“Who is this preacher our Northampton 
claims, 

Whose rhetoric blazes with sulphurous 

flames 

And torches stolen from Tartarean mines? 

Edwards, the Salamander of divines, 

A deep, strong nature, pure and undefiled, 

Faith firm as his who stabbed his sleeping 

child. 

Alas! for him who blindly strays apart, 

And, seeking God, has lost his human heart!” 








AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. 
By EpWIN ARNOLD. 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 


4 AITHFUL friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, *‘ Abdallah’s dead !”” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 
I can see your falling tears, 
I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 
Yet I smile, and whisper this— 
lam not the thing you kiss: 
Cease your tears and let it lie ; 
It was mine, it is not ‘I.’”’ 


- 


Sweet triends! what the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

[s a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul bath passed ; 

Love the inmate, not the room; 

The weaver, not the garb; the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars! 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye: 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

*Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pear] bas gone: 
The shell is broken—it lies there ; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
*Tis an earthen *.c¢ whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines im his store! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 
Now thy world is understood ; 
Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost. ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you ; 
But in light ye cannot see 

Of unfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise— 

Lives a life tbat never dies. 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
W here I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face 

A moment’s time, a little space: 
When ye come where I have stepped 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunsbine still must follow rain— 
Only not at death ; for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


Be ye certain all seems love 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above ; 

Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yea! 

Thou Love divine! Thou Love alway! 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—General Grant is visiting Oregon. 

—John Kelly is stumping New York. 

—The Fall River strike is breaking down. 

—The iron trade in England is improving. 

—Cashmere is suffering from a dreadful 
famine. 

—~A new planet has been discovered by 
Palisa of Berlin. 

—Wnm. H. Powell, the well-known histor- 
ical painter, is dead. 

—Conneeticut votes to have her legisla- 
ture meet every year. 

—The Sultan has ordered the disbandment 
of 90,000 regular troops. 

—Henry C. Carey, the well-known writer 
on political economy, is dead. 

—Last week the mercury touched 96° in 
some parts of New Hampshire. 

—It is stated in London that Lord Derby 
is going over to the Liberal party. 

—Gen. Mortmorency has been elected 
President of the Republic of Hayti. 

—During the last fiscal year 1,500,000 acres 
of land have been taken by settlers. 

—The Massachusetts Democrats have 
nominated John Quincy Adams for gover- 
nor. 

—Russia ends her fiscal year with an ex- 
cess of $32,000,000 of revenue over the esti- 
mate. 

—In some parts of Spain recent floods 
have destroyed property to the amount of 
$6,000,000. 

—‘‘ Punch” proposes to utilize Cetewayo 
by making him a trade-mark for a new 
South African relish. 

—Dr. Le Moyne, the chief apostle of 
cremation in this country, underwent that 
process himself Oct. 16. 

—Mr. George William Curtis has resigned 
the chairmanship of the Richmond County 
Republican Convention. 

—A Philedelphia lawyer arranged an in- 
fernal machine in his desk and succeeded 
in shooting his office boy. 

—Norwich votes a return to the license 
system, reversing the decision of a year ago. 
Stamford declares for no license. 

—Renfroe, the Georgia State Treasurer, 
escapes conviction, but there is a chance of 
a break in the Democratic party in conse- 
quence. 

—James Redpath, the missing lecture 
agent, has been traced to Jamaica, West 
Indies. He was evidently in an unnatural 
mental condition. 

—A recent engagement between the fleets 
of Chili and Peru resulted in the capture by 
the Chilians of the Peruvian ram ‘“ Huas- 
car” off Mejillones. 

—The Governors of the original thirteen 
States met at Philadelphia, October 11th, to 
arrange for the centennial celebration of 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

—A Western man has invented a machine 
for ‘holding and delivering”’ coin. We can 
deliver coin fast enough; if some genius will 
get up a device that will enable us to hold it 
we will take a dozen. 

—Mrs. Bayard Taylor offers Cedarcroft 

for sale. This farm of 150 acres has long 
been associated with the life and work of 
Bayard Taylor, under whose personal su- 
pervision it had become a very attractive 
estate. 
—The fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
gress for the Advancement of Woman was 
held at Madeira, Wis., Oct. 10th. Papers on 
various subjects relating to woman’s life 
and work were read by Mrs. Ann Mitchell 
Tracy, Rebecca N. Hazard, Miss Abby W. 
May, Dr. Mary A. Putnam-Jacobi, Dr. 
Sarah W. Dewell and others. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad now runs a 
train through from Philadelphia to New 
York, ninety miles, in two hours—forty-five 
miles an hour. This is Fact. It is building 
five locomotives to make a run in an hour 
and a half—sixty miles an hour; which 
equals the speed of the famous “ wild [rish- 
man” from Holyhead to London. This is 
Rumor. 

—Mr. Spurgeon has recently given a state- 
ment of his political opinions to a newspaper. 
“I pray daily,” he says, ‘that the Lord 
would change the policy of ou nation from 
that of blustering and invasion to peace 
and righteousness. If this means a change 
of government, so let it be; but I do not re- 
member putting it in that form. My poli-_ 
tics are not bound up with party; but 1 love 
righteousness and peace.”’ 

—The following Governments have signi- 
fied to the British Government their ac- 
quiescence in the new international code of 
ocean and river signals and rule.of the road 
at sea just issued by an order in council; 
viz., France, Germany, Russia, the United 
States, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 





Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Austro- 
Hungary, Greece, and Chili. The new rules 
and signals will come into use Sept. 1, 1880, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Young Ladies’ Journal 


FOR NOVEMBER, NOW READY. 


Commences a splendid new story. entitled 
“PAUL DESMOND’S WOOILNG,” 

The November part also contains an immense 
colored FASHION PANORAMA, with 15 figures, 
ano a gigantic Supplement over one yard equare, 
with 71 figures, lilustrating al] the latest WINTER 
FASHIONS from Paris, with fu'll-size patterns for 
cutting out. Also beautiful des'gnsin Kmbroidery 
for Smoking Cap and Slippers for gentlemen. The 
Supplements al.ne are worth more than the price 
of the “JOURNAL.” 

Sold_by «ll pewsdealers. Mailed for 35 cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Formerly the Wilmer & Kogers News Company, 
31 Beekman 8t., New York. 


The World's Chilt-Mavazine, 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the most child- 
hearted as he is among the foremost of 
American Authors, writes of St. NICHOLAS: 
‘Tt is little to say of this magazine that it 
is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 
Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, wrote from 
London: ‘* What a wonderful magazine it is 
for young folks, and ours are quite as much 
delighted with it as American children can 
be!” That it is calculated to delight the 
little folk everywhere is indicated by the 
fact that it is to be issued in French by Del- 
agrave of Paris and that even the far-away 
little Moslems are now to have a volume 
made up of translations from St. NICHOLAS 
into Arabic by Rev. H. H. Jessup. 

ee am with the November number 
(ready Oct. 25th) the magazine is to be 
printed on heavier paper with wider mar- 
gins, and is to be so much enlarged that 
the new volume will contain nearly two 
hundred more ges than any former 
volume, while the price will remain the 
seme. The publishers also announce many 
brilliant novelties, including 


A New Serial by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 


entitled ‘‘ Jack and Jill.” It is written in 
this favorite author’s best vein, and will 
begin in the Christmas (December) issue. 
There will be a series of Open-Air Papers, 
by various authors, devoted to descriptions 
of out-door life and incidents in many lands, 
but including bints and directions for the 
common open-air boy-sports and exercises; 
and a new de ment, ‘The Treasure-Box 
of English Literature,” in which will be 
—- gems from standard English and 

pee > — These will be on 
with a view of enco ng young people 
in the best reading, and furnishing, when 
practicable, good pieces for recitation at 
home and at school. 


An Acting-Play for Sunday-Schools, 


by Edward Eggleston, will be printed in 
time for the holidays, with full directions 
for its representation in school exhibitions; 
and a beautiful Fairy Operetta for children 
entitled ‘* The Sleeping uty in the Wood” 
will soon after appear. 
The November number, besides its new 
pe and widened margins, will have two 
utiful frontispieces and a red-line title- 
page, and will contain over sixty illustra- 
tions. In it will begin 


A New Serial Story for Boys, 


‘“ AMONG THE LAKES,” by the author of 
“Dab Kinser,” of whom the New York 
‘*Tribune” recently said: ‘Mr. Osborn 
Stoddard is equally at home in the descrip- 
tion of an English fox-hunt, a festive enter- 
tainment in a noble house, and the pursuit 
of a savage trail in the wilderness.” 

Another splendid serial for boys has been 
secured for this volume—‘‘The Fairport 
Nine,” a story of a base-ball club, by Noan 
Brooks. In short, St. NicHOLAS, which 
has no rival on either continent, is to be 
better than ever. 

A superb Christmas number is in prepara- 
tion, to appear early in December. Sub- 
scriptions should begin with November. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. For 
sale by all book and news dealers. 


SCRIBNER & Co., New York. 














By the author of the 
“ WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 
12mo., 629 pages, ... . 





$1.75. 


This admirable Story has much of the 
racy flavor of Miss Warner’s earlier books. 
Her descriptions of country life and de- 
lineations of New England character are 
inimitable. The quaint old Grandmother 
—Deacon Parsons—and Polly Bininger— 
are capital characters. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SK for ROTH’ 





Translation. Legouve's 


Geaneldend cen Poatsand’ Motes et pages 
le 0) 

mo, Cloth, $1.50. CL. N, REMSEN & ¥F- 
FELFINGHR, Philadelphia, Publishers. 








Oor. 22, 1879. 
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An “Agricultural Number” of 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


EDITION 100,000! 


In addition to the usual variety in the 
contents of SCRIBNER, the November issue 
(the first of a new volume which will be 
even more splendid than any which have 
preceded it) will contaiu a half dozen papers 
of the highest interest to farmers, business 
men pe others interested in rural life: 
“The Agricultural Distress in Great Brit- 
ain,’ by P. T. Quinn—personal observation 
of the effects of American competition; 
‘Farming in Kansas,” by Henry King—a 
capital paper on the pic poequeness and 
industrial prosperity of Kansas, with re- 
sults of negro exodus, etc.; ‘Success with 
Small Fruits,” by E. P. Roe, who is prob- 
ably better fitted to write on this subj a 
than any other man in America; “ 
Lawn-Trees,” by Samuel Parsons, Jr., the 
well-known nurseryman; ‘ The Mississippi 
Jetties,”’ and their effect on the prices of 

~~ products, with a portrait of 

: “How Animals Get Home,” a very 
= Paper, full of anecdote, by Er- 
nest Ingersoll, one of our rising young 
naturalists. Then we are introduced to the 
woods and streams of Northern Michigan, 
in an interesting out-of- door paper on ‘* The 
Michigan Grayling. 

But Art bas not been forgotten. There 
are two fine portraits cf Bayard Taylor—one 
engraved by Cole, from the best photo- 
graph, and - other a reproduction by 

ling, 0 O’Donovan’s_ bronze - 

By 


relief. portraits reg a dis- 
criminatin yy of Taylor, by man. 
Clarence k has a paper on “ Morris 


Moore’s Old Mestaen with a reproduc- 
tion, by Cole, of Raphael’s “Apollo and 
Marsyas. ” The original of this celebrated 
— has been exceedingly admired in 

me, and many are now urging its pur- 
chase for America. There are Poems, 
Stories and Sketches; ‘“‘The French Quarter 
of New York”; “Extracts from the Journal 
of Henry J. ymond,” with interesting 
rr a pe oan of Dauiel Poy anne a beau- 
tiful sto: Boyesen; ingenious story, 
“A Sigh”; ”. r » Searth art rtof ‘ Confidence,” 
by Henry James, Jr., begun in August; and 
the first part of 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 


Of Creole life, ‘‘ THE GRANDISSIMES,” by 

George W. Cable, of New Orleans, the au- 
thor of “Old Creole Days,” which has cre- 
ated such an excellent impression in the 
literary world. The critic to whom the 
story was referred in MS. says: “It will 
rank permanently with the very best fiction 
that America has oe me being a fresh, 
vivid, artistic and forcible picture of a life 
—e is part of our own, and yet foreign 

i , 


“THE REIGN OF PETER THE 
GREAT,” 


By EvGENE SCHUYLER, is noted editorially. 
This splendid series of ILLUSTRATED H1s- 
TORICAL PAPERS, the greatest work of the 
sort yet undertaken. by any popular maga- 
zine, will begin in the one issue, and 
will continue for two years. It will be of 
absorbing popular interest. Subscriptions 
will be received for two years, $8.00. 

The p-rmanent enlargement of SCRIBNER 
adhe 160 pages (the present issue has 164) is to 

note 

All that enterprise and skill can do will 
be done to maintain the — of SCRIB- 
NER as the leading po riodical of 
America, With the aval of the agricult- 
ural and business interests of the country 
increased attention will be paid to papers 
on great public enterprises and interests 
— a notable feature of the magazine). 
t will not be forgotten, however, that 
SCRIBNER will owe its prosperity in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past, to its two most 
prominent characteristics: its charm and its 


=r plate pee 

ld, and subscriptions received, by book- 
sellers and newsdealers, at $4.00 a year, 35 
cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is toget the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tubles of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
ete.. from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages. Morocco’ Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by {Sis ——- or by mail, 
on receipt of 81.0 
iJ 
Ivison, Blakeman, ‘ate & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


READY, 


AND WILL BE FOR SALE THIS WEEK 
At the principal periodical stores far and near 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 
(Prey «© FOR NOVEMBER. 
Trade supplied by the wholesale newsdealers. 
BLAKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Cor. Bdway & l4th St., N. Y. Price lic.; retail $1.50. 


for Sander School and Family Libra- 
pee. for Pastors, Parents, Teacher ere, 
People and Children. Catal’g’e 


sent Tee to any address on applica- 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 











The Contemporary Review. 


CONTENTS of OCTOBER NUMBER: 


1. INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By R. D. 
Osborne, Lieut-Colonel. 
2. CRITICAL IDEALISM IN FRANCE. By 
Paul Janet. 
3. = oan MORAL, LIMITS OF BENEFICIAL 
MMERCE. By Francis W. Newman, 
4. rae MYTHS OF THE SBA AND THERIVER 
F DEATLIL By C. F. Keary. 
5. = MACVEY NAPIER AND THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEWERS. By M. Browne. 
6. 738 SUPREME GOD IN THE INDO-EURO- 
EAN MYTHOLOGY. By J. Darme- 
+. = 
7. LAZARUS Qrrnais TO DIVES. By Hen- 
ry J. Mille 
8. rae. FORMS “AND COLORS OF LIVING 
TURES. By Professor Mivart. 
9. caatenetomanet LIFE AND THOUGHT LN 
TURKEY. By an Eastern Statesman, 
10. ig tht yy BOOKS :— 
. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE EAST. 
Under the direction of Prot. BE. H. Palmer. 
IL. ye age LITERATURE. 
Usde the direction of the Rev. Prebendary 
avies. 
Ill. ESSAYS, NOVELS, POETRY, &c. 
Under the — = Matthew Browne. 


WHITE WINGS: A Veourme ROMANCE. By 
William Black. Chapters VIilto XI. 

For sale by all newsdealers at 20 cents each, and 
sent, post re Fag oe foi 25 cents each. Subscrip- 
“2 price ayear. Address ae Mupro, 17 
0 27 Vandewnter street, New Yo 


The Nineteenth Centary. 


CONTENTS of OCTOBER NUMBER: 

1. MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK,. 

By Miss L. 8S. Bevington. 

2. FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. By Archibald 

orbes. 

3. FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN ENG- 
LAND. Ne.1. By Karl Hillebrand. 

4.THE NEW DEPARTURE IN INDIAN FI- 

NANCE. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 

5. LUCREZIA BORGIA. By H. Schutz Wil- 
son. 





6. BAPTISM. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 

Westminster. 

7. NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: THe LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE -concluded. By James 

Caird, C.B., F.R.S. 

8 RECENT SCLENCE. (Supervised by Pro- 

fessor Huxley.) 

9. THE OLYMPIAN SYSTEM versus THE SO- 

LAR THEORY. mee. Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M 


SPLENDID MISERY. " ~y Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. Chapters XII1.to XVIL. From London 
World. 


m , sale by all newsdealers at 20 cents each, and 
nt, postage prepaid, for 25 cents each. Subscrip. 
ie price $2.25a year. Address sosrge Munro, 17 

to 27 Vandewater street, New York 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
« Science, has recently been much 
increased in size, and wil! be found of increasing 


value to all interested in — $7 per annum. 
Send 15 cts. for sample cop 





New Books for the Season, 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. R. Paumer. The finest book for 
Singing Classes, Conventions. etc., ever made 
by this popular author. 192 large pages. 
Price, $7.50 per dozen by express; 75 cents 
each, if sent by mail. 


THE ORGAN FOLIO. 


By H. P. DANkKs. A beautiful collection of 
Instrumental Music for the Organ; also, a 
number of choice Sacred and 8+ cular vocal 
pieces. Contains 128 large pages. Price, by 
mail, $2.00. Liberal discount to teachers. 


THE GLEE CIRCLE. 


By THEO. F. SEWARD. A large and most 
useful collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Cho- 
ruses, etc., for Musical Societies. Quartette 
Clubs, Glee Clubs, Singing Schools, Day 
Schools, ete. Price, $9 per dozen. If sent by 
mail, $1 each. . 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
No. 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. _ 


NEW < OPERAS! 1! 


Carmen. Opera by Bizet........... $2.00 
Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and 
surely won its way to a great popularity. 
Although the book is large, in fact, what 
one might call a “ four-dollar book,’’ it is 
got up in elegant style, with music ‘and ali 
the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza. Opera by Suppé..... $2.00 
Splendid new Opera that is a decided suc- 
cess. A large, fine book, with English ard 
foreign words, and the opera in every way 
complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara. _ py 

Eichberg . $1.50 

A famous Opera, now brought, by the 

popular price, within the reach of all. Or- 
chestral parts, $15. 


Bells of Corneville. ny Plan. 
quette, (nearly ready)...........-.-...- $1.50 
great success, This, witb the “ Doctor” 
and the ‘ Sorcerer’ (si .00) are well worth 
adopting by companies who have finisbed 
Pinafore, (still selling well for 50 cents) and 
whoare looking out for new and easy operas. 








Remember our first-class Singing. School 
and Choir Books, Voice of Worship and 
The Temple, each $9.00 per dozen or $1.00 
each. Send for copies. Also always remem- 
ber the Musical Record, published week - 

ly. It keeps you we ll posted as to musical 
matters, gives 6 or 7 pages of music per week, 

and costs but $2.00 per year! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H. DITSON & CO.. 





MACMILLAN & Co, ia Bond 8t., New York. 


843 Broadway, N.Y. 





A LITERARY 


in immense quantity, and thus can give the 


Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint 
entire of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with addi- 
tions of about 40 per cent. of new matter upon 
topics of special interest to American readers. 
In 20 vols., 15,000 pages. Price per vol., cloth, 50 
cents; haif a 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 
postage, 10 ce 

Chambers’s rs lg wdia of English Litera- 
ture. In 4 vols., 3314 pages. Price per set, cluth, 
$2.00; half morocco, $3.00; half Russia, $4.00; 
postage, 40 cents. 

Maspatay’ ~ pifetoryz of England, In 5 vols., 

pegce Price per set, cloth, $2.50; half Rus- 
oa my postage, 45 cents. 

Taiue’s History of English Literature. Com- 

lete in 1 vol.. 730 pages. Price, cloth, 9% ce 
bait Russa, $i. 25; postage, 12 cents. 

Acme aébrary of of Standard Biography. In 
12 volumes bh, sold separately. Per vol., 35 
cents; postage, Seheue. Frederick the Great, by 
Macaulay. 27 pp.; Robert Burns, by a 2038 

o.;: Mahomet, by Gibbon, 236 pp ; Martin Luther, 
y ‘Chevalier Saaees, 2 PP; "Mary Queen of 
Scots by Lamartine, 27 BPs Joan of Are, by 
Michelet, 238 pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. Arnold, Pat 
pp.; Ceesar, bv Lidselt, 247 pp.; Cromwell. by Lam- 
artine. 288 pp.; William Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 
pp.; Columous, by Lamartine, 236 pp.; Vittoria 
Coliona, by Trollope, 247 pp. 

Acme Library of Modern Classics. In 9 vols. 
Cloth, soid eg oy Per voi., 50 cents; post- 
age, 6 cents. Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla 
Rookh, 332 pp.; Mrs Caudie’s Curtain Lectures, 
= » Paul and Virginia, 2U2 pp.; Picciola, 24 

j'Uinaine and Other Tales, 4:6 pp.; Paradise 
286 pp.; Lady of the Lake, $12 pp.; 8am Slick, 
282 | rely 

Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, 
s ld sepurately. Postage, 8centseach. Bunyan’s 
Piigrim’s Progress, 475 pp., 0 cents; Arabian 
Nights, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crus ve. 630 
pp.. 55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 283 pp., 0 cents. 

Rejiia’ 6 Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 
1,31* pp. Clotn, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 43 
cents. 

Josephus’s Complete Works, Twe vols. in 
pd lh i ~ pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep. $2.50; postage, 


Smith's Bible Dictionart, Nearly 800 pp, 
hb, $1.00; half morocco, #1 postage, 18 cents. 


onus Waverley Novels. In 13 thick vols., 
nearly 50 steel engravings, cloth bound. Price 
per set, $9. 


less than $100. 


ddress 


P.O. Box 4540. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 





Y REVOLUTION. 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years; we 
work upon the basis of present cost. It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. commission to 
dealers and agents; we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them this charge. The cost 
of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than when made 500 atatime. Wesell 


lowest price. We do not pretend to give more 


that the worth of the money; we do take hearty pleasure in placing good books within reach 
of those who love them. Wealso believe it pays better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, 
rather than $5.00 and an enemy. Full catalogue sent free on request. 


Shakespeare's Cemplete Works. 1105 
Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage,” 13 
cents. 

Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I., 
Beasts; Part LI., Birds; Part IL1., Insects; 3 vols. 
in one, 676 pp. C Toth, $1.25. postage, 12 cents. 

Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents; postage, 5 cen 

Works of Virgil. Seite by Dryden; 533 
pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 

JEsop’s Fables. 208 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 
5 cents, 

Koran of Mebammod. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 
50 cents ; postage. 9 cen 

Works of Dante. <a by Cary. Nearly 
500 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents 

Adventures of Den Quixote. 432 pp. Cloth, 
50 cents; postage, ¥ cents 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, by 
Eilen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 5cents. 

Chapters on Boctaliem, by John Stuart Mill. 
Cloth, 25 cen 

Foreign a Topics of epecial interest 
to thoughttul American Readers. No.1 contains 
articles by Gladstone, Lecky, and Vun Schulte. 
Cloth, 30 cents; postsge, 2 cents. 

Great Truths by Great Authors, 564 pp. 
Cloth, 90 cents; postage, 10 cent 

Dictionary of Saahaenereen, Quotations. 
418 pp. Cioth. 80 cents; postage, 10 cents. 

American Oratory. Speectes of eminent ora- 
tors; 53l pp. (loth, $1.00; postage, — 

Coleprated Speeches of Chatham, 

nd Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; Wy we, 
cents. 

Cradea’ s Concordance, Unabridged. About 

1,200 pp. Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; post- 
age, 15 cents. 

Health by Exercise, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
408 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

Healeh for Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 

Spp. Cloth, 0 cents; postage, 8 cents, 


a ry Magazine of Select Foreign Literature. 
Publis ned weekly. About 2,000 pp. a4 year, similar 
to the Eclectic Magazine and Littell’s Living age, 
but conteining more than the former and about 
one half as much as the latter. Price $\.00a year. 
pust paid. Vol. 1., January to June, 1879, bound 
in cloth, 50 cents; balf morocco, 75 cents; half 
Russia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents, 





TERMS TO CLUBS,.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering 
five or more copies of any book, or to the amount of $25.00, selected from the list. A discount 
of 20 per cent., will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copies, Or amounting to not 


Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 
20 per cent., but not less than one dollar, must accompany the order, and the remainder due 
will be collected on delivery of the books by express UC. O. D. Remit by bank-draft, money- 
order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage stamps. 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 





FOURTH ARTICLE. 
ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
Stes E relative economy of different methods of cook- 
4 ing is of course somewhat affected by the kind of 
fuel used. The relative advantages of various fuels 
must depend upon their local abundance and price; 
we give below the actual temperature of a clear, 
medium-sized body of fire, made from the fuels in 
general use in this country : 


Willow charcoal..............2....... . 600° Fabr. 
II soins 60ccvncntnasescnsstiesesneads wa * 
PE ROE. . vc cctccnessevesn «en TP * 
PR GOEE...c. cndasnsarenancascsnrcqenceny 1,000" 


Shell-bark hickory wood produces botter and more 
lasting coals than soft woods, which burn away more 
quickly, and with more flame and smoke. Charcoal, 
or the ligneous substance of wood, which remains 
after the gaseous elements have been slowly burned 
away, consumes rapidly and easily, and yieldsa greater 
heat in proportion to weight than any other fuel; it 
makes an admirable fire for cooking. Coal, the car- 
bonaceous residue of the vegetation of past ages, kin- 
dies slowly, but burns a long time with steady, intense 
heat. Coke, the remains of coal from which gas has 
been made, burns readily with an intense but transient 
heat, and in the vicinity of gas-houses is the cheapest 
of fuels. 
MANAGEMENT OF FIRES. 

Much of the economy of fuel depends upon the man- 
agement of the fire; one point should always be borne 
in mind, that no more draught is required than just 
enough to properly ignite the fuel and keep the fire at 
the required heat; too great a draught really checks 
the burning of the fire, besides carrying its heat away 
in its passage up the chimney. For this reason every 
stove should be provided with ample means of regulat- 
ing the draught, while maintaining a perfect combus- 
tion of fuel. Large stoves, with very thick tops of 
rough iron, retain the heat much longer than small, 
thin, and higbly-polished ones. The great fault with 
* mnost American stoves is that they are too thin, and 
that the size of the fire-box calls for more fuel than is 
necessary. 

The fire should be closely watched, and as soon as 
the heat begins to diminish a little fuel should be 
added; this should be done often enough to keep the 
heat at the proper degree for cooking. There is no 
economy in allowing the heat to fall below that tem- 
perature, because the surface of the stove must again 
be raised to it before cooking can proceed, and there 
is a direct waste of the heat which has escaped while 
the stove bas been cooling and heating again. 

Nearly all cooks are unintentionally responsible for 
great waste of fuel and heat in the use of the top of 
the stove; they generally lift the covers and set their 
cooking utensils in direct contact with the fire. Now 
the fact is,a fire four or five inches deep will heat 
the top of an ordinarily good stove to the proper 
cooking temperature if the covers are not raised. 
Nearly every stove has some arrangement for supply- 
ing fuel at the front; every time a cover is taken off 
the heat of the entire top of the stove is wasted, and 
the possibility of cooking is confined to the cover-hole 
instead of spreading over the entire stove-top. We 
have had occasion to argue upon this point almost 
daily for the six years during which the Cooking 
School has been in existence, but it is one of the first 
things that we insist upon teaching. The greatest 
obstacle in the way is the old-fashioned cooking uten- 
sil with little legs on the bottom or with a smaller 
section projecting from the bottom, ingeniously de- 
vised by manufacturers for the express purpose of 
obliging the cook to take the covers off the stove bhe- 
fore the pot will fit. All saucepans, pots and frying- 
pans should be made with a level bottom, and should 
be thick and not highly polished unless they are made 
of copper; the temperature of a rough black iron pot 
can be more quickly raised than that of a copper one, 
but it will not retain the heat so long or steadily as 
the latter, and its contents are much more likely to 
burn. 

STOVE OVENS. 

Another great fault of American stoves is the 
scarcity of ovens; in most of them one oven is ex- 
pected to answer all baking purposes, and generally 
it is constructed without any reference to ventilation. 

It is a well-known fact that few odors are so pene. 
trating or enduring as those of hot or burning fats, 
and when these are retained in all their abominable 
intensity by unventilated iron ovens where meat and 
vegetahies are cooked they caunot fail to impair tbe 
delicate flavors of any less savory article of food, such 
as light pastry or cakes. These things usually have 
much care and expense given to their preparation, 
but are seldom served in perfection for the reason 
we give. The bread, pies, and cakes baked in the old- 
fashioned brick oven were much superior to those 
now cooked in stove ovens. This fact is accounted 
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for by the comparatively slight capacity of brick for 
retaining vapors aud odors; and also by the fact that 
the direct application of fire to the brick in beating 
the oven would destroy any noxious deposit from the 
previous baking and inake the oven perfectly sweet 
and pure. 

It is quite possible to obtain the same effect in iron 
ovens if they are properly ventilated. Tbe Glenden- 
ning oven, used in England, is properly constructed ; 
a slide and grating in the back of the oven communi- 
cates with the chimney draught, and anotherin the 
door furnishes a current of pure air which effectually 
removes all unpleasant and deleterious vapors from 
the interior of the oven. We have discussed this 
point in other articles, and we hope sometime to find 
that American stove manufacturers will give it the 
degree of attention it deserves. 

EFFECT OF COOKING ON FISH. 

The abundance and cheapness of fish on lake and 
seaboard makes ita favorite food, but its merits are 
not yet fully appreciated, nor is due attention paid to 
the cooking of this popular esculent. 

In Europe it constitutes the basis of many more 
meals than in this country, especially among the 
masses. It is used freshly cooked, marinaded or 
potted, and is preserved as bere by salting and drying. 

In some of the larger cities, where cooked food is 
sold on the streets, fried fish is an important item and 
is cooked with the greatest care; it is cleaned, well 
washed in sulted water, dried on a cloth, dipped ina 
thin batter made of flc ur, water, pepper and salt, and 
then plunged into a pan of smoking hot fat; the pan 
is then taken from the fire and by the time the fish is 
brown itis done. Perbaps the safer way for novices 
to fry fish is to leave the fat over the fire and when 
the fish is done to take it up on coarse paper to ab- 
sorb the fat. 

The cooking of fish softens its fibers, coagulates its 
albumen and separates its juices from the flesh, pre- 
senting them in a curd-like substance between the 
flakes; this curd is most abundant in newly caught 
fish and is highly esteemed by epicures. When fish 
is to be kept for transportation it should be placed 
in a temperature of about 20° Fahbr. as s2ou as caught; 
a lower temperature contracts the muscular fibers 
and forces out the nutritious fluids and oil, thus im- 
pairing both the flavor and the food value of the fish. 
Drying and salting have a similar effect, and for this 
reason the most oily and nutritious varieties are 
usually so preserved, such as mackerel, eels, herring, 
salmon and sturgeon. 

Sturgeon is rot properly estimated in this country; 
when it is boiled with a little vinegar and a few sweet 
herbs it is most excellent. It has been compared by 
epicures with the celebrated Russian fish, the sterlet, 
from which the finest caviare is made; this fish is so 
highly esteemed and commands so great a price that 


Russian restaurateurs keep it in tanks for the selection | 


of their customers, who choose their own fish and eat 
it freshly killed ahd cooked. 
DIFFERENT WAYS OF COOKING FISH. 

When fish is deficient in flavor a little vinegar or 
red wine and some sweet herb; and spices cooked 
with it greatly improve it. Larze fish should be put 
over the fire in cold water, and small ones in boiling 
water; both are done when the fins pull out readily, 
and both should be left in the water in which they are 
boiled until needed for use. Boiled fish is the least 
economical; baked and broiled fish retain nearly all 
their nutritive elements; fried tish retains all, besides 
gaining more from the addition of batter; chowder is 
the most economical method of cooking fish, because 
all its putriment and substance sre retained while the 
size of the dish is augmented by the addition of vege- 
tables and crackers. A brown fish stew called mute- 
lotte is an excellent dish; the fish is first fried, and 
then stewed with water and small onions or mush- 
rooms; sometimes a little red wine is cooked with it. 

BOUILLABAISSE. 

The celebrated fish dish of the South of France is 
the bouillabaisse or fish stew; it is wholesome, appe- 
tizing, and economical, and ought to find as much 
favor here as in the land of its origin. We givean ex- 
cellent formula for its preparation, premising that 
salad oil is av important adjunct in flavoring the 
dish. 

Chop one onion and one clove of garlic fine and fry 
them golden brown in a gill of salad oil; stir into this 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let that brown 
slightly; then add a tablespoonful of saffron, a small 
red pepper, a little bunch of sweet herbs, a ripe toma- 
to peeled aud sliced, two quarts of boiling water, and 
a gill of wine ; tet these ingredients simmer while the 
fish is being sliced, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
rolled in flour, au6 fried in another gill of smoking 
hot oil. Then cut some stale bread in small dice, fry 
them brown, and put them into a tureen with the 
fish; mix the yolks of three eggs with a cup of the 
soup, stir this into the rest of the soup, with the juice 
of a lemon, and strain it over the bread and fish in the 
tureen. 

Several of the ingredients, such as the oil and saf- 
fron, may seem out of place in a stew of American 
fish, but they give a peculiar and delicious flavor to 
the dish. When it is possible to procure mussels they 
are blanched, that is, brought to the boiling point in 
water, and then added to the bouillabaisse. A some- 

what similar method of cooking fish is followed by 
the Jows, who are the best fish cooks in the world. 





POOR HEALTH. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

ANY suffer all their lives from causes that scien- 

tific research has been only able to guess at, but 

as yet does not fully understand, and which no 

amount of intelligence seems competent to avoid or 

control. But there are very many more causes of 

sufferiug that but for negligence, willful ignorance or 

culpable carelessness would never have disturbed the 
system. 

In the early stages of infancy there are evils lying 
in wait which sensible and well-informed mothers by 
a proper degree of care have the power to avert; or, 
if these troubles chance to make slight inroads, they 
can be eradicated entirely if promptly met at the be- 
ginning, while if such disturbances are suffered to go 
on unheeded, as if of slight consequence, they soon 
defy control. Passing from infancy, mothers may 
easily learn that many diseases and weaknesses assail 
childhood which are quite harmless if met at once 
with watchful care, but if neglected they have power 
to sadden the young life and make mature years and 
old age intolerable. From the contagious diseases 
through which children are expected to pass, perma- 
nent evils—such as deafness, weak eyes, perhaps total 
blindness, or serious bronchial difficulties—are scarce- 
ly to be apprehended if those who have the responsi- 
bility are quick to realize that each one of these uassail- 
ants has Jatent powers and waits only a good opening 
to take full possession and hold this advantage un- 
shaken by all efforts, however energetic, if made too 
late. 

Many of the “ills that flesh is heir to”’ may also be 
traced to the reckless carele-sness of youth just far 
enough advanced toward maturity to rebel at parental 
restraints. Needless exposure, unnecessary over- 
exertion, excess in amusements, unrestrained appe- 
tite or inordinate eating must inevitably bring their 
own punishment. There is no end to the list of evils re- 
sulting in dwarfed powers that come entirely through 
ignorance or willful disregard of natural laws. 

We do not design, nor do we feel competent to go 
into a close description of those errors which may 
have such ruinous consequences, but simply to glance 
atsome of those small derelictions usually considered 
too insignificant to beget any serious consequences— 
only implicatiug the neatness of the culprit—but 
which really often have disastrous results. Imperfect 
sewerage, incomplete ventilation—as connected with 
the building of houses and arranging the grounds— 
with various other items are continually brought into 
public notice and held up as warnings. These warn- 
ings need po indorsement from us. There are, how- 
ever, other acts of carelessness so small] as to be 
thought unworthy of the slightest notice, and yet 
they are full of danger. 

If people will sleep in some portion of the under- 
clothing that has been worn through the day, and 
perbuaps after a morning’s bath resume that same gar- 
ment, it may be accounted an untidy habit; but how 
few will see that it can have any effect on the bealth. 
But reflecta moment. Whether drenched with perspi- 
ration from bard work or warm weather, or only sat- 
urated with the natural exhalatious that rise from the 
body at all seasons, no one doubts that it would be 
more cleaply to remove all articles of clothing worn 
through the day, and hang them up to be thoroughly 
aired, while other well-ventilated garmentsare put on 
at night ; but who advocates that course on hygienic 
principles? Most partially understand that if there 
areany obstructions by which these vapors, or exhala- 
tions, cease to be thrown off from the body, injury to 
the health will follow; isit not therefore sensible to 
suppose that if the garments which receive and ab- 
sorb them are kept on the body these vapors will be 
again absorbed, with poisonous results? 

But if one is accustomed to complete change io the 
day and night garments, and neatly folds and lays 
them in the wardrobe, closing doors and windows to 
exclude dust and flies, or, as is often done, put the 
night attire under the pillow of the owner, what has 
been done to prevent injury to the health? Nothing. 
Is it any great trouble, on retiring, to hang the gar- 
ments, as they are put off, one by one, where they will 
be thoroughly dried and aired? It will not take five 
minutes’ extra time. Leave the party, the ball, or 
social converse by the fireside five minutes earlier, if 
too tired to attend to this duty properly. Aud in 
the morning don’t be late to breakfast—that’s bad ; 
but even that departure from good breeding is less 
reprehepsible than to throw the night-clothes in a 
heap, leave the bed unaired and the windows un- 
opened. Rise five miuutes earlier if need be; hang up 
the night-clothes where they will have the full benefit 
of the pure, fresh morning air; raise the windows; 
throw off the bedclothes, hanging them loosely over 
chairs; put the pillows in full range of the windows, 
and pull the mattress over the foot-board, and go to 
breakfast with a clear conscience. 

Do not be in too great haste to have the bed made. 
Leave it and your night clothes long enough for the 
sun to dry off the morning dew that may have damp- 
ened them. Hang the night-garments up in the closet, 
but never fold them to be put. under the pillows. By 
strict observance of this method one may be sure of 
sweet, healthful changes, for morving and night, and 
exemption from more suffering and disease than peo- 
ple are willing to believe can spring from such slight 
neglects, 

There is much said of watchfulnes and constant care 
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respecting free circulation and cleanliness in cellars; 
particularly in milk and vegetable cellars. Too much 
cannot be said on those points. But hew far do house- 
keepers learn through the evidence of their own 
senses that such advice and minute directions are car- 
ried out? Go to the milk cellar. Well, the pans look 
bright and clean and smell sweet; so do the churgp, the 
butter-bowl and other butter utensils. Ah! the odor 
comes from this corner, and every article seems clean. 
But you have only looked into the pans, bowls, etc. 
You have moved nothing. Lift up some of the things 
near the spot where the odor is offensive. Aha! what 
bave we here! Surely Joan has left ber old scrub- 
cloth up in this corner since wiping up the cellar 
floor, This is only one item. Others will be found 
on examination. 

Do you now understand why the milk and butter 
have tasted badly this week? Nothing is so easily 
injured as milk, unless it is the health; and if these 
odors are allowed to exist day after day, with no real, 
thorough, active effort to trace the evil, how long will 
it be before the health will begin to suffer from the 
same causes? 

If the milk cellar gives the first warning, and the 
mischief is cast out there, how more than probable 
that a much more injurious state of things will be 
found in the vegetable cellar; and poison from that 
source will bring much more serious results. We do 
not think it safe to store vegetables or green wood in 
the cellars of dwelling houses. The exhalations from 
a large mass of fruit or vegetables packed into acellar 
are poisonous even before decay commences, and also 
the vapors or gas from green wood; and separate 
buildings ought to be providedforthem. Every year 
we hear of one death after another in homes that 
seem the perfection of comfort and elegance; but 
when the blow has been repeated again and again 
some ore rouses up and sees the necessity of investi- 
gation. The sewerage is found defective, or vegeta- 
bles or unseasoned wood have been stored directly 
under the home rooms. The poison from these causes 
naturally risés, and those who day after day think 
themselves blessed in the enjoyment of such a lovely 
home are breathing disease aud death with every 
hour's enjoy nent. One and another remembers when 
too late that at times some disagreeable odor was per- 
ceptible in the air of the rooms, but no danger was 
thought of. 

We do not propose to enter into any minute detail 
of all the causes by which health is injured and life 
shortened through carelessness; but hope a few hints 
will start householders and housekeepers especially 
on a tour ofinvestigation in their own homes. 
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WHAT CURED CARL. 
By MartHa SEWALL. 


HE door opened just as the clock struck ten, and 
Carl Whitney rushed in. 

“Well, Carl, what in the world has brought you 
here this time of night?’ asked his uncle, laying down 
his book. 

‘‘Papa’s sick—got the malarial fever—and they’ve 
sent me over to stay with you,” replied the boy, 
breatblessly. 

A few questions followed as to the nature of the ill- 
ness and the length of time his father had been sick. 
Tnen Carl was sent to bed. 

‘‘T hope James won’t be sick very long. You’ll have 
your hands full if you have that boy to take care of,”’ 
remarked Mr. Whitney a few minutes later. 

“I’m sure I don’t want him to be sick, but I shall 
like to have Carl here. He’s as good as a boy can be. 
He never has made me a bit of trouble.” 

‘“‘He hasn't been here long at a time. Wait till 
you’ve seen as much of him as I have.” ' 

“I never saw anything bad about him, certainly.” 

‘*No, there isn’t. He’d be a good boy enough if his 
father managed rightly with him. But he hasn’t the 
least particle of government, and Carl does just as he 
pleases—which is euough to spoil any boy. I feel 
sorry for the child—with no mother.” 

Next morning Carl was curled up in one corner of 
the sofa reading Andersen’s fairy tales. 

“Carl, it is time for you to go to school,” said his 
aunt. 

“T don’t believe I'll go this morning, Aunt Grace. I 
feel sick.” 

“Sick! What’s the matter? You seemed well 
enough at breakfast time.” 

“Tve got a cramp in my stomach, and I feel sick all 
over.” 

‘*Does your head ache?” 

“No, ’m, not much.” 

“Well, | wouldn’t sit there and read. That will 
make your head ache worse. Lie down on the sofa, 
and perhaps you'll feel better. I’m going to sweep 
the parlor this morning, and I must hurry, for mother 
may come on the afternoon train.” 

In about fifteen minutes Carl appeared at the parlor 
door. 

* Aunt Grace!” 

‘What is it, Carl?” 

**T guess I should feel better if I had something to 
eat.”’ 

“You can’t be hungry. It isn’t two hours since 
breakfast.” 





“Butlam. It seems as if I must have something.” 
“Well, what do you want?’ 

*“ What have you got good ?” 

“T haven’t anything very good.”’ 

“Well, what have you got, anyhow? Can’tI have 
one of those sweet potatoes in the pantry ?” 

“Why, they’re cold, child.” 

“T don’t care. Ilike’em so. Can’t I have one with 
a good lot of milk on it ?” 

“ What a dish, Carl!” 

“Tt’s good. May I?” 

“T don’t believe you’re very sick.” 

“Tam. I’ve got ’n awful pain. But I’m getting 
used to it, Oh, dear!” groaned Carl, weaving back 
and forth in his chair. 

“You'd better let me give you some Jamaica 
ginger.” 

*T don’t like Jamaica ginger.” 

“Well, whatif you don’t! It might do you good. 
You ought not to eat all that if you're sick, child.” 

* Yes—oh, dear!—it will make me feel—oh, dear !+ 
make me feel better, [ guess.” 

“Well, when you have finished lie down on the 
sofa. I must go and do my sweeping.” 

ot (he Ry 

Ten minutes passed. 

* Aunt Grace!” 

“What is it? Why, Carl Whitney, where did you 
get those walnuts? I told you to lie down.” 

“Yes, ’m; Idid. And then I went upstairs into that 
little back chamber and saw these on the floor, and I 
thought I’d bring ’em down to save the trouble of 
geing back. Can’t I have ’em?”’ 

* Why, no, Carl. They’d make you worse than you 
are Dow.” 

“IT feel better now.” 

“Then keep feeling better. Go away and don’t 
bother.” ; 

‘*Can’t I have them ?”’ 


upstairs.” 

“*Sha’n’t I crack them for you?” 

“No; Idon’t wantany. You must not tease me so, 
Carl. I’m ina hurry, and it seems asif I never should 
get this room done. Don’t come in here again.” 

* Aunt Grace, where’s the nut-cracker ?” 

‘*In the closet, on the shelf.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Whitney was dusting the 
little knick-knacks and putting them to rights on the 
what-not. 

** Aunt Grace!” 

“Carl, what do you want?” 

The door was partly opened and a little dirty hand- 
ful of chestnuts was thrust in at the opening. 

**Don't you want these? I guess I’ve eaten all I 
ought to. I shouldn’t wonder if I was going to have 
malarial feyer like papa. I’ve got a dreadful chill 
down my back, and his commenced that way.” 

“Well, I should think you would have something! 
How many chestnuts have you eaten, and where did 
you get them ?”’ 

“T put some in my pocket when I came down here 
last night. Papa brought me home a lot of ’em, and 
I’ve only got these left. Don’t you want’em? If you 
don’t I can save ’em to eat to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Whitney took the chestnuts, with a view to 
sparing her nephew further pain. 

“Now, goaway, Carl, and let me finish this room in 
peace. If there is anything else you want, tell me 
now; and then don’t call to me again till I get this 
done.”’ 

Carl obeyed. 

When Mrs. Whitney next saw him he was comfort- 
ably established in her best easy-chair, which had been 
left in the sitting-room while the sweeping had been 
going on, his feet finding a resting-place on the silken 
sofa-pillow, which had been temporarily placed on 
the foot-rest. 

“Carl Whitney! What are you doing? Your feet 
right on that sofa-pillow! You naughty boy! Go 
into the other rvom this minute.”’ 

** Yes, ’m,” said Carl meekly, his mind busy with the 
story he was reading. 

“Oh, dear! what shallI do witb him! Itseems as 
if he’d drive me distracted,” groaned poor Mrs. Whit- 
ney, who was not used to boys. 

“Carl, you’d better go to school this afternoon,” 
said his aunt as she was getting dinner. ‘ It won’t 
hurt you any more than to sit poring over a book all 
day.” 

**f don’t believe I could get there, I feel so sick. 
But I could try, I suppose,” said Curl, with the air of 
a martyr. 

“Well, come and eat your dinner now, and then 
we'll see.”’ 

**Where’s Uncle Ed ward ?” 

“You know he doesn’t come home to dinner. 
Come, it’s all ready.”’ 

“ Haven’t yougotany sweet potatoes? You needn’t 
have cooked the other kind. 1 don’t like them.” 

“Carl, I wish you to eat what I give you, and make 
no more remarks about it.” 

Carl subsided, and ate his roast beef and common 
potatoes with the relish of a hungry boy. 

Mrs. Whitney finished washing her dishes just as the 
clock struck two. 

“Why, Carl, I forgot—I was so busy. Aren’t you go- 
ing to school ?” 

“No, ‘m; it’s too late now. Besides, I didn’t feel 





well enough.” 


“You may eat two or three and carry the rest back- 


“* Well, you must be a good boy if you stay at home 
this afternoon.” 

“Yes,’m. Shall I read to you?” 

‘Pretty soon, when I am ready to sit down; uot 
now.” 

Carl was really a good reader, fora boy of his age, 
and, as Haus Andersen proved interesting to both 
reader and listener, the time passed pleasantly away 
until the arrival of Mra. Whitney’s mother. 

“JT don’t believe that boy was so sick to-day as he 
pretended,” said Mrs. Whitney, after Carl was safe in 
bed. ‘‘ Edward says it’s a regular trick of his. He 
always plays sick when he takes a notion to stay at 
home.” 

“Tf he tries it again to-morrow, let me take care of 
him,” replied Mrs. Lum. ‘“T’ll cure him.” 

*T’m sure I wish you would. I’ve had enough of 
boys. I thought he’d wear me out, this morning.” 

“Carl,” said his aunt, after breakfast, the next 
morning, ‘“‘how do you feel? Well enough to go 
school ?” 

“T guess so,’”’ answered Carl, with a furtive glance 
at his uncle, who sat reading at the opposite window. 

Mr. Whitney paid no attention to him, however, 
aud Carl soon forgot everything but his book. 

[t wanted a quarter of nine. Mr, Whitney had 
gone. 

“Come, Carl, it’s time to go, if you are going.” 

Car] looked up, drowsily. 

“T’ve got that cramp a little, this morning. I guess 
(ll wait till afternoon.” 

“Oh! you lazy boy! Why don’t you go? You 
know you're not sick.” 

“Tam, too. My head aches, and I’ve got that chill 
down my back.” 

‘Come here, child, and let’s see your tongue,”’ said 
Mrs. Lum. “It does look rather bad; that’s a fact. 
Your pulse is a little quick, too. I must take care of 
you to-day. Come, you must be got to bed as soon as 
possible.” 

Before Carl could remonstrate Mrs. Lum had com- 
menced undressing him. . 

‘“*I—I feel better, now,” began Carl. ‘I don’t want 
to go to bed.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. If you are sick 
the best place for you isin bed. Ill be back in a few 
minutes.” 

“I’ve made a mustard paste, and I want to put it 
right on your chest, where the pain is,” said Mrs. 
Lum, returning and going up to the bed. ‘This will 
cure it quicker than anything else.” 

“It feels better,” said Carl, faintly. ‘‘I guess it’s 
most well.” 

‘The pain may come back. You’d better have it 
on. And here 1s some Jamaica ginger I’ve fixed for 
you. Drinkit right down.” 

“*T don’t Jike Jamaica ginger.” 

“No, I presume not; but if it makes you well you 
won’t care.” 

Carl tried to plead off, but Mrs. Lum was firm, and 
the mixture went down. Then she covered him up 
and told bim to lie still. 

‘“*Mayn’t I have my book?”’ 

** No, indeed! Sick people mustn’t read.” 

“T want to get up,” muttered Carl, under the bed- 
clothes. 

It was more than an”hour before Mrs. Lum re- 
turned. 

Carl tumbled and tossed about; the mustard paste 
began to burn; it grew hotter and hotter, until 
finally he pulled it off and tucked it down at the foot 
of the bed. Then he wanted to get up, but the 
thought of Mrs. Lum’s stern face, as it had seemed to 
him that morning, deterred him. At last, however, 
the desire conquered everything and he quietly 
slipped out of bed. He was almost dressed when the 
door opened. 

‘*Mercy, me, child! jump right into bed. What in 
the world are you up for?” And Carl was whisked 
back again before he could say a word. ‘“ Where’s 
your mustard paste? Did you pullit off?’ 

“It was so hot,’’ whined Carl. 

“Hot! That's just what | wanted. You must have 
on another.” 

And poor Carl was forced to submit. 

**] want something to eat, anyhow. 

You can’t have anything till dinner time. I’m 
going to shut the blinds and make it dark. May be 
you can go to sleep.” 

Sure enough he did, and slept until dinner was 
ready. 

‘-What can I have for dinner? I want some sweet 
potatoes.” 

“T have brought you some toast and tea; thatis the 
best for sick people.” 

“Tm not sick, now, I’m well. And I dou’t want tea.” 

‘“*Well, I presume you are better, and if you stay 
in bed to-day [ think you will be able to go to school 
to-morrow. I was in hopes I could cure you.” 

“*T guess I could go to school this afternoon.” 

*“*No, you can’t go to school to-day.”’ 

‘Can't I get up, either?” questioned Carl, crossly. 

** Not now.” 

Carl turned over and hid his face in the pillow. 

“Come, don’t cry. Sit up and eat your dinner.” 

“I'm not cryin’,and I don’t want any dinner. If I 
can’t have some sweet potatoes I won’t have any- 
thing.” 

“Very well.” And Mrs. Lum departed. 





That was more than poor Carl expected. He actu- 
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ally supposed he should get what he wanted. Not 
have any dinner! Why, he was so hungry it seemed 
as if he could eat anything. Finally, as he could think 
of nothing better to do, he began to cry in good ear- 
nest. After a while he called: 

“ Aunt Grace! Aunt Grace!” 

Mrs. Lum came to the door. 

‘““What do you wish, Carl?” 

“T want Aunt Grace.”’ 

“She has gone away.” 

“Tm hungry. I want some dinner.” 

“You said you wouldn’t have any.” 

‘I said I wanted some sweet potatoes.” 

“ And I told you you couldn’t have them.” 

“Well, what can I have?” said Carl, desperately. 

“Some crackers, if you like.” 

“Bring ’em along, then.” 

“That isn’t the way to ask for them.” 

“T don’t care. Iwant’em. I’m hungry.” 

“When you ask politely you can have them.” And 
Mrs. Lum threw open the blinds and sat down by the 
window witb her sewing. 

Carl looked at her in amazement. It was a new 
experience for him. When he asked his papa for any- 
thing he gotit, whether he asked politely or other- 
wise. He waited awhile. At last his appe‘ite began 
to get the better of his temper. ® 

** Will you please get me some crackers ?” 

Mrs. Lum smiled. 

“Certainly I will,” she said. 

She brought him a small plateful, which he de- 
voured in haste. Then he was ready to talk. 

“Mra. Lum’’—he began. 

“You can call me ‘ Aunt Sarah’ if you like.” 

“You’re not my aunt.” 

**No; but you can call me so.” 

“You're not like an aunt. You’re not like Aunt 
Grace nor Aunt Emma.” 

“ Why not?” 

“*Cause they love me, and you don’t.” 

‘““Why, yes, dolove you. What makes you think I 
don’t ?” 

“*Cause yOu keep me in bed, and they never did.” 

‘* But sick little boys ought to be kept in bed.” 

“Vm not sick.” 

“You were this morning.” 

“T’'m not now, and‘ wasn’t sick enough this morn- 
ing to go to bed.” 

‘Well, your complaint was one that requires prompt 

ttention, or it is liable to prove serious. I cured a 
little boy once of the same disease that you have had, 
so I knew just what to do for you.” 

Carl’s eyes opened very wide as he asked, somewhat 
perplexed, 

‘““What disease? Did you really think I was sick ?”’ 
adding, as if a little ashamed, ‘I wasn’t.” 

“Oh! yes, my dear; you had the disease. called 
‘don’twanttogotoschool.’ “It’s very common among 
children, and is apt to cause a great deal of trouble 
unless it is cured as soon as it makes its appearance.”’ 

Carl looked straight out of the window for a few 
minutes; then he said: 

“‘T had a great deal better time yesterday with Aunt 
Grace. I read to her, and we had a jolly good time, 1 
tell you.”’ 

‘But she didn’t cure you.” 

‘*N—o,” said Carl thoughtfully. And then, ‘ If I’m 
all cured, mayn’t I get up and read to you till Aunt 
Grace comes home? I guess we should both enjoy 
*,” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Lum, “ perhaps we should.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

HE boys are really waking up. I knew I had 

bright nephews somewhere, and they begin to 
appear. Many of the answers to tbe historical enigma 
were from them, and were a credit to them. Do you 
remember that Eddy wrote, two or three weeks ago, 
that in Baltimore, where he lived, there was to be a 
celebration of the ‘‘semi-centennial anniversary ” of 
the public schools? It must have been a very inspir- 
ing occasion, [am sure. I read an account of it ina 
newspaper which Eddy was kind enough to send me. 
The sight of such a crowd of children and the beauti. 
ful flowers in the pleasant park, where the speeches 
and singing were given, must have been thrilling. 
One thing which Mr. King said in his speech there I 
want all my boys to commit to memory, for this 
country wants such men as this motto would help to 
make. I wish I could have it printed in letters of 
gold on the walls of our representative halls. This 
is it: “ He is the best citizen of earth whose citizen- 
ship is in heaven.’”’ Was it your father, Eddy, who 
was the first scholar there in the public schools? 
Dear Aunt Patience: ager arta Nese tare 

I thought that I would write to you again. Just now papa 

came out in the yard, and what do you think he had? He 
had four very small mice. They were pink, and they had no 
eyes. We gave them to the cats. School has commenced 
now. I like it better than I thought I would. To-day I have 
been cutting out ali the letters from your correspondents, 
and pasted them in ascrap-boak. We take the “ St. Nicholas,” 
and we like it very much. There are very many interesting 
stories in it. Sunday I was quite sick, and | have not been to 
school yesterday or to-day. I said I liked it better than I 
thought ] would, butI like it etili beter to stay at home. In 
school I study arithmetic, geograpby, reading and spelling, 
drawing, writing, and mental arithmetic, The school where 





we go is about half amile from our home. There is a school 
close by, but we do not think that we can learn so much 
there. I am always glad when Saturday comes. I think 
there is one day to rest and play, and then there is Sunday. 
We go to Sunday-school and church. Itoo would be glad to 
hear from Cousin Tom. 


1 still remain your loving nephew, FREDDIE 8. 





With Freddie’s letter there came a very pleasant one 
from his father, part of which I am sure he will be 
willing to have you all read, and I hope you will ap- 
prove his plan. He thinks most of my nephews and 
nieces attend Sunday-school, and says: 


They will probably remember in last Sunday’s lesson how 
the great Apostle told Titus to put certain folks in mind of 
some things, among others: ‘*To speak evil of no man, to be 
no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness to all men.’”’ 
In looking over my evening paper I have noticed what others 
have often observed before, that the news we get is largely 
made up of accounts of crimes and casualties, and that the 
editorials are mostly abuse of the leaders of the other party, 
which is more or less untrue. 

1 wonder if your young friends could not help to make up 
something a little different from this and send it to you for 
publication ? What 1 mean is this: that they look around 
them, and when they hear of, or see, some occurrence where 
some one displays peculiar nobleness, gentleness, devotion or 
self-sacrifice—or if among their acquaintances there are any 
whom they think have habits and dispositions that are strik - 
ing on account of goodness and strength—let them write an 
account of such events or a description of such persons for 
your paper. Or, perhaps, they might have even a wider 
range, and tell of anything of this character they bave read 
about which impress:d them strongly. I think they might 
send you something in this line that would interest and bene- 
fit their older friends as well as their cousins, and in this way 
be speaking no evil, but giving wider diffusion to the knowl- 
edge of acts and traits of goodness, gentieness and meekness. 

UNCLE ED. 





Dear Aunt Patience : 
GREEN Bay, Wis., Aug. 23. 


I have been very much interested in the letters from your 
nephews and nieces, and [ thought I would write to you and 
become one of your nieces too. J am nine years old and my 
name is Lizzie Norris. Yesterday I was sick in bed with the 
mumps. I was rea:ing the Christian Union when I came 
across that little story of Edith Somers’s girlhood, and I 
thought I would write a story too. I have got a little 
brother six years old. Last summer we went to Long Island 
to spend the summer. Johnny got the fever and ague there 
and bas had it ever since. If you think my story worthy of 
be printed, I hope there will be room for it in the Christian 
Union. Your loving niece, LizzZ1z NORRIS. 

P.S. I named my story “Carl’s Journey to Stockholm.” 
I wrote it without any help. 

CARL’S JOURNEY TO STOCKHOLM. 

Once upon a time there was a little boy who lived up in 
Norway. There were but few children to play with Carl (for 
that was his name), and none witbiu balf a mile. Carl’s 
father earned his living by spearing seals and fish. He took 
the seal skins to Stockholm to sell. Carl had never been to 
Stockholm with his father, but he wished to go very much. 
So one day in December his father took him. They went 
upon a large sledge drawn by six reindeer. Carl was well 
wrapped in furs and tucked up very snugly with robes. They 
rode along very comfortably and at noon stopped ata small 
inn where they took their dinner. After dinner they got on 
the sledge again und continued their journey over the moun- 
tains. In the evening they arrived at a house where they 
thought they would inquire if it was convenient for them to 
stay all night. They found that it was, and so drove into the 
yard, gave the reindeer their supper, and then went in and 
ate theirown supper. Carl drank two large cups of warm 
milk which tasted very good after their long cold ride. Soon 
after that they went to bed. They slept soundly all night, 
and before daylight were on their journey again. The 
lady of the house, Mrs. Davidson, had very kindly put them 
up a nice lunch. So they bad no need to buy dinner for that 
day. They rode in this way for thgee days, and on the fifth 
day arrived at Stockholm. Carl was delighted with Stock- 
holm, and wished he lived there. His father succeeded very 
wellin selling his seal skins, and bought Carl a nice pair of 
fr. mittens. In the evening they went to a house where 
they stayed all night, and in the morning set out on their 
journey home again. They arrived home all safe, and Carl's 
mother had the pleasure of hearing an account of his 
journey. His father told him he had been such a good boy 
that he would take him again sometime. But before long 
they moved to Stockholm, and his father got a place asa 
clerk in one of the stores. Lizziz NoRRIS. 

A very good little story, Lizzie. You must have 
read some good books. I am sorry Johnny has had 
chills and fever. Can’t your doctor cure him? Itisa 
good thing to have had the mumps, and be done with 
the disagreeable thing. 





I must not close without giving you a Jetter from 
one of your very distant cousins. If all the news- 
papers are not engaged I will give you the address to 
which he would like the papers sent. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 5, 79. 
Aunt Patience: 

I get my Christian Umion through the “ Pacific Church- 
man.’’ Iam one of your nephews from whom you have not 
heard before. 

I live in the city that welcomed General Grant not long 
ago. My father and mother kad a ticket for the steamer 
“ Ancon,” which went out to meet him. When he was sig- 
nailed there was a great commotion in the city; every one 
ran for the hills, whistles blew, belis rang, cannons roared. 
The procession was in the night, and we coull not see him 
very well. The city was decked with flags of all nations, 
bunting, pictures of Grant, bis name, etc., etc., in all manner 
of ways and descriptions. There was a very beautiful arch 
made of flowers just where Grant would have to pass under 
it when he went to his rooms at the Palace Hotel. The school 
had a reception at the popular resort, Woodward’s Gardens, 
to which place we marched—just to see the back of bis head. 

Dear Aunt, if your niece Lida has not had the “ Youth’s 
Companion” and Christian Union asked for yet, please have 





her send to —— ——, ——-, ——, and to put upon them “ from 
Alward,” that she may know who sends them. 
Yours truly, ALWARD T. 

I hope General Grant was not too tired of receptions 
to be pleased with the welcome to his own country 
after his long absence. After all, it is not long, con- 
sidering all that he has seen. What do you suppose 
he will think about us now? Will he think We have 
all been improving? AUNT PATIENCE. 








ANSWER TO PRIZE HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


THE QUOTATION: “It is when the hour of conflict is over 
that history comes to a right understanding of the strife, and 
is ready to exclaim,‘Lo! God is here and we knew it not.’” 

—[ BANCROFT. 
No over-ruling Deity is seen in conflict dire; 
But when the smoke has cleared away appear the cloud and 
fire; 
‘Tis then men trace a guiding hand and recognize a plan, 
And history a record is of God and not of man! 


The meaning of to-day’s events we cannot comprehend— 

God’s ends immense long years demand; in patience wait the 
end. 

The scroll of Time, the Ages’ march, shall vindicate his way, 

The nations all, from Israel, his wondrous schemes display ! 


Cast back thine eyes o’er England’s page and read the record 
there, 

Lo! God was working in her life, tho’ men were not aware! 

’Twas be who guided Cvesar to Briton’s shore remote; 

Who lived in good King Alfred; in Wiclif spoke and wrote; 


Through him failed Mary Stuart in all ber works of blood; 

By him Sir Walter Raleigh in far Virginia stood; 

With him upon the fields of Kent the Anglo-Saxons fought ; 

In the Constitutions of Clarendon his power ’gainst Rome he 
brought; 


Our Wasbington, inspired by him, to freedom led our land, 

While, cursed from beaven, the Armada is strewed upon the 
strand; ' 

For the Spirit of the Highest filled Howard for his deed, 

As the Barons the Great Charter got through him at Runny- 
mede ; 


In Harley, Earl of Oxford, he opposed the House of Lords; 

And William of Orange warred with him against the popish 
hordes ; 

In Ini, greatest of the line upon the Wessex throne, 

In the origin of the Methodists his influence is shown; 


He o’er-ruled for good the feudal age that held the Villein 
down, 
And drove the usurer Otho away from Oxford town. 
In these and many thousand unchronicled events, 
Men see that Truth and Justice are wrought by Providence. 
ANNIE L. GILBERT. 








PUZZLES. 
HIDDEN NAMES OF MEN, 

1. There is no such thing as a white lie. 

2. A mossy bed was by the river. 

3. A dolphin swam slowly through the water. 

4. Some houses were flooded by the breaking of a dam. 

5. You are just in time, Will. 

6. We went to the well and drew a bucket of cool water. 

WALTER M. 
AN ENIGMA COPIED BY HATTIE G. 

I was sitting idly in my study, before a blazing fire about 
an hour before dinner, when, according to my physician's 
direction, I rang the bell and ordered my tonic. (1) “ Yes, 
sir,”’ answered my old and valued servant, who had been my 
cellar-man (2) for years; “how do you find yourself, sir?” 
“Very well, I thank you, John,” replied I; “except for a 
slight pain in my brow (3) I never was better.”’ “I am glad 
of it, sir,”” he answered, “ for Dick is very anxious to know 
when you intend to resume the chase (4).” ‘** Next week, I 
hope,” said I, ‘and I hope my old-fashioned body (5) is ready 
for me to wear.” “Ay, ay, sir,’’ replied Jobn, “but ’tis 
looking terribly whitish-black (6)’at the seams.” ‘* Never 
mind, John,” said I, * ’tis an old friend. And what’s Hannah 
got for my dinner?” “Sbe has gota leg of young mutton (7), 
sir,” he replied. ‘*Then tell her to cook it in hot water (8),”’ 
said I, “‘and beg her not to forget that I like a slice of dried 
salt pork (9) afterwards. Above all things let her be quick 
(10) about it. Just mention to her, by the way, that the 
shrimp sauce yesterday was rather husky (11).” * Yes, sir,” 
answered faithful John, closing the door. ‘‘And now,” said 
1, poking the cheery fire, ** I don’t envy Pio Nono (12) himself, 
with such a dinner awaiting me, a cosy chair, a good fire, and 
twelve good authors whom I have already mentioned to keep 
me company.”’ 

WORD SQUARE WITH DIAMOND INCLOSED. 


Diamond: 1 and 5. Consonants forming an abbreviation. 2. 
A reservoir. 3. An eastern prince. 4. A weight. 

Square: 1. A Scotch divine and hymn writer. 2. Spheroidal. 
3. An oriental title. 4. To render an equivalent. 5. A 
traitor. DE FORREST. 

CHARADE. 
Go rouse the lion in his lair 
Within the jungle’s gloom, 
Or step upon a gouty toe, 
And lo, my first wil’ loom! 


My next is found all o’er the earth 
And sometimes in the sea; 

*Tis good, and bad, and middling too, 
Like poor humanity. 


My whole is calied a rose, a gem, 
But that’s byperbole; 
Some bless it, and some curse it too, 
You see folks can’t agree. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 1. 
Enigma.—Anagram : a nag, ram, man, a ragman, mag, am, 
ma, an. 
Easy Enigma.—Eva-po-ration (evaporation). 
Fractional Puzzle.—W asp; h-A-ke; de-8-ert ; H-oar; pIne; 
moo-N; A-G-atha; ma-T-e; al-O-e; tu-N-nel (Washington), 
Cross Word Enigma.— Artichoke, 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


DRY GOODS. 








SYPHER & CO. 


VITE AT?TEETION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
- N EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique ([Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


HE readers of the ML tl gun wishing 
their supplies of BOOTS d SHOES for 
the fall season. can obtain all the various a 
for LADIES, MISSES, GENTS and Boys, excellent 


i ality and at ular prices, petronisiag 
MILLER & COn 26 West 14th St. N.Y. 


USE. 














And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


aN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


- feet long; same action and 
rey of tone as our LARGE 
donc RT GRANDS. 


tat most popular style 
7 a of the present — 
7% octaves - 
style of cases, ate REPEATING "ACTION; 1 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


TST the past 56 years the 

Lt. Lg = EuAno of the 

being copied not oniy 

in this country at by ‘ail the feading manufac- 


turers of Europe. 


During the nt con- 
T0 BR UYERS. qittone “ ira e, all of 
1 be sold at 
greathy reduced Prices. vw you th, a reall 
ood instrument, this is an o unity seldum o. 
ered, a8 our Pianos are all of he BES ‘workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 
excellence. 
= and ot 


SECOND-HAND "388, 


change for new instruments — {ttle used 
prices from $200 to $300. GREAT le asad, ot 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave,, N. Y, 














Pianos of ar 





ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY 


KW UORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & tict s, 
Knee Swells, Wainnt Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, 6143 to 6255. 2 Newspapersent Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


} Sunder and Day Schools and Kindergartens. 
. + kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 

ee. ant new and appropriate designs of 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 

Price lists and « a ples of educational cards free 
to any teachers its sending ue their address. 
J.HB UFFORD’S NS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, 141 Peaukiin 8t., Boston, Mass. Established 1330 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best ouality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


De Se WHS Rorsh beoond 8ts Pitlaaeiphis. 











E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 


WE ARE OFFERING 
THIS WEEK 


BARGAINS IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. 





THE DEPRESSION IN TRADE, OCCASIONED 
BY THE CONTINUED WARM SPELL, HAS 
DEMORALIZED BUSINESS AND MADE 


COODS CHEAP. 


nay ine TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF THE 
ARKET AND sovesr ee QUANTITIES 
PROM IMPORTE AND BOMESTIC MANU- 
FACTURERS, THEY ARE NOW OFFERED AT 


PRICES UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW. 


Ladies’ Hats 


LADIES’ FULL NAP ve HAT 
BEST QUALITY, $2. 


LADIES’ FULL BRUSH H HATS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.80. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FE FRENCH eR Fee 31. 





WOOL FELT HATS, finest finish, 
25c., 50c., 65c, 





AMERICAN FELT HATS AT 20c. EACH. 





MEN'S, YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ NOVELTIES 
MUCH UNDER HATTEKS’ PRICES; 


Cloaks and Mantles, 


ONE LOT NEW WINTER MANTLES TRIMMED, 
SILK FRINGE AND STRIPED MOIR, 
$6.90, $7.50, and $8.50. 





ONE LOT RICHLY TRIMMED MANTLES, 
$12.50, $13 50, $14.50. 
IMPORTED MARTLS AND 8aC 
WALKING JAC a¢ ti AN ) G08 
8A R CLOAK 





LARGE AND FINE ASSORTMENT CHIL- 
DREN’S GOODS. 





LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER 


DRESS SILKS. 


70 PIECES (22 inches) LYON GROS GRAIN; 
AT 99c.; RECENTLY SOLD AT $1.50. 


SPLENDID QUALITIES, i75c,, 85c., 9c. 
FULL LINES, NEW DARK SHADES, 22-INCH, $1. 


TRIMMING one AND saTine— EVERY IM- 
ABLE 8HA 


SATIN AND GROS GRAIN STRIPE —8PLENDID 
VELVET AND SATIN STRIPE—BLACK AND 
PLAID TWILLED SILKS FOR NECK WEAR, 
BLACK VELVETS, 


COLORED VELVETS, 
ORDUROY VELVETS. 
BARGAINS IN. RIBBONS — LARGE STOCK — 
NDLESS VARIETY 
40-INCH BLACK (ALL WOOL) CASHMERE 40e. 


48-INCH FINE (ALL WOOL) BLACK CASB- 
MERE, 68c. 








46-INCH HEAVY AND FINE DRAP D’ETE, $1. 





100 PIECES ALL WOOL PARIS SUITINGS. 


2 PIECES rt ae RIBBED 
56-INCH WIDE. $1.50. HALE 
100 BROCHK LONG SHALLS, $10.00 AND $12.50, 


Kid Gloves. 


LOT OF LADIES’ 5c 
’ 


3. BUTTON GLOVES,) A PAIR. 
500 DOZEN 4-BUTTONS 


39c. a Pair. 
OUR MONOCRAM. 


WARRANTED IN EVERY WAY. 

















2Buttons, 3 3 Buttons, 4Buttons, 6 Buttons, 
85e. 98e. $1.20. $1.45. 
SPROLALTING nk OR dS! FANTS AND 


NORMANDY SONaET 8, CAPS, CLOAKS, &c, 





WORSTED SHAWLS, HOODS, WAISTS, &c. 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS. 
TIN, IRON, WILLOW, AND CHINA WARE. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


SENT BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF 15 cents. 
Contains over 100 Illustrations. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET, 











a answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub! er by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 











CARPETS, 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Bleecker St, Station. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 


FALL & WINTER SEASON 


We are now prepared to exhibit 
to our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 


LOW PRICES. 
Mail orders promptly attended to, 











Our CATALOGUE will be issued about 
Oct. 15th, and forwarded on receipt of stamp. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


New Styles 


AND DEMONS | - CARPETS, AT RETAIL, 
OMPRISING 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES. 


THESE GOODS, MADE FROM A CAREY L 
AND CONSCIENTIOUS oat ~ trig | OF THE 
BEST MATERIALS AND A THOROU GH 
AND ARTISTIC MANNE R. wit BE FOUND 
VERY DESIRABLE, AND ARE OFFERED AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND ce Paes OF OUR OWN 
PORTATION 


ALSO, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET, NEPHEWS & CO 

Office 5 and 7 John 8t., N. Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway.N. Y.; 47 N rth Eighth 8t.. Phiiacelphi; 
279 Fulton St, (corner of Tillary), Brookiyn; 110 
West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, dye .r clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’ 8s garments, shawls, 
etc., etc. All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. 
Goods received and returned by express. 
° 























JAMES MeCRE 


FOREIGN SILK DEP’T 


Plain, Colored and Changeable 


Silks, Satins, and 
Satin de Lyon, 


IN COLORS AND COMBINATINS 
NEVER BEFORE SHOWN IN THIS COUNTRY 


NOVELTIES 


Damasse and Brocades, 


with PERSIAN, INDIA, JAPANESE 
and other ANTIQUE DESIGNS and COL- 
ORS, for GARNITURE, DRAPERY, 
and COMBINATION COSTUMES. 


White Silks and Satins, 


for BRIDAL and PARTY DRESSES, 
in GREAT VARIETY’‘and at LOW PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
EsTABLISHMENT. 


FOR 7wort YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPU LAR PRICES. 


Special care given to. “MAIL orders from our 


patrons at 
HOME 


TOURISTS. 


DURING JUL Y AND At AUGUST THIS E8STAB- 
LISHMENT W +9 CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 
12 O'CLOCK NOON 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 


FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 
AND 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Waists, 
Chemilettes, Dress Re- 
form Corset Waists, 
Comfort Corsets, &c, 

Descriptive Catalogue free. 

Mention this paper. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y.City. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounée 
of Sewing Silk, black or colors, about 800 yards in 
each package, in lengths from one to ten yards 
each. Send for circular about Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO,, 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 

















HERCULES» 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878, 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon 
Steel, 8:2. 73. 

It supports the abdo- 
men naturally. It can- 
4 not stretch. It gives 
4 relief to invalids, and is 

a perfect-fitting Corset 
in every respect. For 
sale by all St a 
dealers in the U.S., 
samnpres sent o aoamioms 

somes at EW® 
CHIEIL a co 
Soro M’f’rs, New York.” 








WNINGS FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
INGS, TENTS and FLAGS of all Descriptions. 
made up at Short Notice. Canvasand Bunting for 
sale at Wholesale and Retail. Canopies, Dancing 
Cloths ana C amp < ‘hairs to Let at Low Prices. 
F. 8K ELTON, 1,274 B’ way, bet. 52d. & 33d. 8ts., N.Y 





LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braida, 
Curls. Frizzetts, Invisible 
Tov Pieces, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, etc., ete., will 
save both time and money 
by calling at our Estab- 
ishbment, or by sending 
for our jatest illustrated 
Catalogue, which is madi- 
ec free. Acdress, 
HAUSSER & C€0O., 
300 Grand St., 
New York. 
Goods sent C. O. D., with 
Z privilege of exa mination. 


eth 
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Publisher's Department, 


New YorK, OCTOBER 22, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stfemps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BosTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,420 packages 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale 
by druggists, or by mail $1. F. Crosby, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





‘The McComber Last, 


People who have suffered all their lives from 
ill-fitting boots and shoes need suffer no more 
if they will but avail themselves of the bene- 
fit of the Macomber last which Mr. F. Edwards, 
of 166 and 168 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, has 
the sole right of manufacturing in Kings 
County. This admirable invention so adapts 
the shoe to the shape of the foot that there is 
no unequal pressure and no chance for the 
development of the painful bunion which 
foot-covering made on any other principle 
seems almost inevitably to produce. The 
Macomber last is made with mathematical 
accuracy ,and with due regard to the physio- 
logical structure of the foot, and if once used 
will never be discarded by those to whom 
ease and comfort are a consideration. Mr. 
Edwards’s store is stocked with a large assort- 
ment ot all kinds of boots and shoes. Among 
the numerous testimonials addressed to Mr. 
McComber is the following, from Daniel 
Ayres, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Clinical 
surgery in Long Island College Hospital : 


Dear Sir: Among my most unpleasant phys- 
ical experiences bas always been the ordeal 
of “being fitted’’ to a new pair of boots or 
shoes. Notwithstanding unusually careful 
efforts to secure skill in this matter, and irre- 
spective of the fancy prices which such “ high 
art’ is sure to demand, the final result bas 
nevertheless been the same; to wit, much 
suffering (or at best only reaching a tolerable 
comfort) and never entire satisfaction—until 
your inventive genius led me to hope for bet- 
ter results, and induced me to make a minute 
study of the principles upon which your 
* patent last’ is constructed, and to compare 
them with the anatomical structure and phys- 
i®logical working of the bumun foot. So per- 
fectliy have you caught and applied tbe prin- 
ciples involved that it now seems as though 
the whole attention of “last makers’’ in past 
ages bad been given to the problem of “ how 
not to achieve” the object in view. I am 
thoroughly convinced that you are entitled 
to the credit of being the first to demonstrate 
how it can be done, and that, too, effectually. 
This conclusion has been reached after watch- 
ful observations of many persons of both 
sexes, whose past experience was very similar 
to my own, and who after the trial of boots 
and shoes made on your lasts bave not only 
assured me of their entire freedom from all 
discomfort but that living and moving had 
become an enjoyment to which they had for- 
merly been strangers. Yet to every individ- 
ual personal experience must always carry the 
stronger conviction, and my own has realized 
far more than I was led to anticipate from 
the early study of your invention. |, too, can 
now affirm that the new shoes may be a “ lux- 
ury’’ and no longer “the bane” of life, and 
therefore cheerfully give it as my opinion 
that any person using shoes properly made 
upon your lasts need have as little uneasiness 
as in the wearing of perfect-fitting kid gloves. 

After observing 30 much physical suffering, 
annoyance, bad temper, loss of time, and ill 
health from this source, the best 1 can do is to 
congratulate both the public and yourself 
that you can be of such mutual assistance 
and benefit to each other. 


Yours respectfully, DANIEL AYRES, M.D. 





Baker’s Chocolate, so noted for its nu- 
tritive, salutary and delicious qualities, hardly 
needs any further indorsement after the 
awards given for its excellence at the leading 
expositions in this country and Europe. A 
trial is all that is needed to convince any one 
of its great merit. 





Honey Bees. 

The special attention of our readers is called 

to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in 

another column under this head. Mrs.Cotton 

we believe is one of our most successful Bee- 
keepers. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never béen used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MARRIED. 

GEER—BROONE. In Brooklyn, N. Y., October 13. 
1879, by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. David 8. 
Geer, of Hartford, Ct.,to Miss Gussie R. Broone, 
ef Brocklyn, N. Y. 








Insurance Hotes. 





—Mr. A. F. Harvey, Actuary of the Missouri 
Insurance Department, in a recent letter to 
the St. Louis “ Republican” says: ** Down to 
1876 the death record of seventy-one companies 
gives the following facts: Losses were paid 
without litigation on 46,988 policies, to the 
amount of $134,625,376. Losses were resisted 
on 388 policies, covering $1,751,201. Losses 
were paid on 88 policies after litigation, to the 
amount of $389,677. Judgmenta were rendered 
in favor of the companies on 110 policies, in- 
suring $513,282 ; and cases upon 190 policies for 
$857,292 were pending when the record was 
made up. Less than nine-tenths of one per 
cent. of the whole nymber of policy claims 
were resisted, and only one and three-tenths 
per cent. of the amount of money involved. 
An objection to only one out of every 121 
claims, or the prompt payment of 120 losses for 
one which is questioned in the courts, does not 
seem to be going to law very numerously, 
as you assert. What a company ‘ honestly 
owed,’ has never been disputed, or at least 
very rarely. I presume I have learned the 
ground of resistance in at Jeast three-fourths 
of the cases occurring since 1868, and I assert 
that I do not recollect one in which there was 
not good reason for the refusal to pay except 
at the end of the law. Companies bave paid, 
and pay everyday, losses tainted with wrong 
but upon which the evidence of the fraud is 
not sufficieat to go to law with. It is a neces- 
sity of the business that every loss shall be 
properly scrutinized—red-taped, if you please. 
Fraud is not taken in the graduation of the 
mortality tables. It is a bazard for which no 
premium has ever been computed, except in 
the fidelity companies. Hence the very safety 
of any company depends upon its not getting 
a reputation for carelessness in medical selec- 
tion, or for paying death claims upon insuffi- 
cient proof.” 





QUOTATIONS OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
NEW YORK FIRE COMPANIES. 


Last 
Companies. Netsurplus Parof Latest Semi- 
June 3U, 79. Shares. Sales. an’i div. 








tma..... ... Impaired. $100 mm 56 
Adriatic... $4,877 25 51 Seka 
American... 460,492 50 140 34 
Aw Exchge. 68,826 100 10034 5 
Bowery..... 308,757 25 205 10 
Broadway .. 298,201 82 195 8 
Brooklyn . 197,692 17 195 10 
Citizens..... 483,641 20 195 10 
CE... dens 163,191 7 116 5 
Clinton...... 145,144 100 124% 5 
Columbia Impaired. 30 50 out 
Commercial 100,780 §=—50 197 wih 
Continental. 1,040,755 100 1706.83 
Eagle........ 531,670 206 5 
Empire City 80,008 100 102 5 
Exchange .. 105,240 8630 105 5 
Farragut.... 135,882 5D 125 is 
Firemeu’s... 68,253 lj 105 3 
Nadhet Fant f 73,673 10 110 5 
ranklin & ” ~ 
Emporium. { 147,083 100 100 7 
Grman-Am. 822.547 100 140 5 
Germania.. . 78,10 50 175 7 
Glens Falls . 434,631 10 160 5 
Globe....... 124,930 «=—-50 11534 5 
Greenwich.. 333.629 25 280 1b 
Guardian.... 28,078 100 75 By 
Hamilton .. 127,694 15 121 5 
Hanover.... 6389,5 50 157 15 
Hoffman.... 56,8838 50 8634 5 

SS 1,179,5 100 12% 

IR Senior 'e'e 569.25 56% Pass'd 
Howard..... 94,260 50 100 = Pass’d 
Imp. & Tdrs’ 86,079 BO 5 
Irving....... 7,453 100 346 
Jefferson.... 88,638 30 é 5 
Kings Co.... 188,040 20 1i4¢ 10 
Knickerb’kr 3, 40 55 «=6Pass’d 
La Fayette.. 143,03 450 121 6 
Lamar ...... 93,141 100 104 5 
Lenox....... 35,587 25 5 
Long Island. 260,704 50 1 5 
Lorillard.... 31,194 25 80 Pass'd 
Manhattan .. 139,904 100 100 5 
Man.& Bidrs’ 802 100 135 
Mecbunics’ . 179,808 «=O 170 10 
Mec. & Tdrs’ 740,935 25 170 10 
Mercantile. . 38,280 «650 85 5 
Merchants’ . 158,200 «=O 130 5 
Montauk.... 98,541 50 112 5 
N ae 165,652 50 160 10 
National.. .. 104,695 373 100 5 
N.Y.& Bostn 21,126 100 ‘ac 
N.York City 100 55 Pass’d 
N.Y.Equitbl 304,366 835 170 5 
N.York Fire 133,855 100 125 5 
Niagara..... 454,283 «=O 120 6 
North River 114,976 825 110 4 
Pacific....... 25 232 10 
a 102,046 100 10934 6 
People’s..... 055 50 114 6 
Peter Coop’r 20 202 10 
Phenix...... 497,251 50 116 5 

lief. . 46,949 50 86 5 
Republic.... 100 70 3 
Baygecs il a 193,078 26 1i7 10 
St. Nicholas. 25 83 5 

“| Standard.... 1 50 127 Bg 
ins! bebo 148,074 100 14 6 
Sterling..... 84,310 100 80 3 
Stuy vesant.. 143,401 = 119 5 
Tradesmn’s. 106,523 «25 100 5 
United St... 210,962 2 120 5 
Westchester 101,565 10 16 5 
Wilbgh City 50 203 10 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Oct. 13, to Saturday, 
Oct. 18 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nomina! rates.) 








Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Oct. 15. 


Oct. 13. 


Oct. 18. 


Hs. 1881. c.... cee 
5s. funded. 1881.r. . 
5s. funded. 1881. c... 1 









diss. 1891 re ...- 

4548. 1891. c..... 

48. 1907. Poe cccccce-coe 

48, 1907, © «2+. oe eee LUI 
6s, currency. ........ i21 


Bids for State Bonds. 















Ala, 5s, ’ +» 47 | Mo. 68 due ’88....... 105 
Ala. 5s, '36 47 | Mo.6s due ’8¥or 90 106 
Ala. 8s, +» 47 | Mo. 6s, fd. due 4-95. 107% 
Ala. 8s, ’88. + 47 | Mo.B. & 8.J. due a6 104 
Ala. $s,M.& E.R... 23) Mo. H &8t Jo. ’s7.. 14 
Ala., 88, Ala, & C. R..19 | N.C. 68, 0., 63-98... 24 
Alabam 8s, '93..... 2 | N.C, 68,0., A. O 24 
"93.. | N.C.N.C,R., ’83.4-5.. 108 
S¢| N.C. G8, €.0. ........ 88 
| N 7s. A.O,. ° 
| N.C., Ts. c. 
| N.C, F.A., "66-1900... 9 
| N.C, F. A.,-’68 98... 9 
| N.C. n. J. J., 92-8... 14 
Ark.7s. LRPB&NO. 2 | N.C. n. A’ O., 92-8. I4y 
Ark.70.M.O0AR.R. 2 | N.C...C. B......... 2% 
k. 7s. 2 | N.C. sp.t.cl. 1, ” 
oe N.C. sp. t.cl. 2..... 
N.C. sp.t. cl. 2....... 
| Obio te, peee. getce 
ot Seberiertat 
8. C. 6s, 
8, C. 1. ¢., 89, A. 0 
8. J. 
Je 






a 104% Va. 6a. def ... ‘ 
Mo. 6s, due ’87.. Wik D. of C, 3, 658....... 


Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 34.80%@4.81 4.81@4.81% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 18, 1879. 

Batter.—Receipts for the week were 23,002 pkgs. 
Exports, 02,174, 

Anotber week of strange October weather. 
Thermometer above 70, and it is as dry as it is hot 
ip all the dairy sections east Of the Mississippi. 
The situation sums up thus: There were free sales 
at low prices for the first six months of the season 
ending November Ist, resulting in a genera! ciear- 
ance of the stock, and the present light supply, 
both at the seaboard markets and in the interior. 
An October drought throughout the Eastern dairy 
districts lessening Fall make. A full export de 
mand, picking up everything within reach as to 
price, a general revival of business all over the 
country increasing home consumption. This view 
ot facts strengthens holders and makes strong 
markets, and has already run up prices on finest 
Fall makes to 25c. for fancy private dairies. and 
27@28c. for creameries. The unknown quantity in 
the problem is the Western winter make, but with 
advancing prices for corn, and an increased de- 
mand from all the Western cities, it is hardly 
probable the market can be swamped from that 
source. In prices here there is no change at the 
moment except that for the last half the week 
N. Y. State dairies were very firm, and holders 
asking 1@2c. per Ib. advance. Offerings are light. 
We quote: 

Fine sour-cream creamery.. .. — 
Fine sweet-cream creamery......... - 5 @2 











Fine early summer make creamery. - 2 @% 
Svectal fancy Fall make, private cair --— @23 
Fairto gooa “ * ." _ - 20 @22 
Southern tier county dairtes 20 @22 
Northern Welsh dairies................s00+ 18 @22 
Common summer made, N. Y. State. .,.. 16 @I8 
Western, fresh dairy packed.......... sevee 1B G23 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 37,152; 
exports, 35,059 boxes. 

That “extremes meet” is verified in thia Fall’s 
turn of the cheese market, 5¥c. in August and 
13sec. in October. The facts that contro! are the 
same as in the butter market—a long termof cheap 
prices, then lessened production and increased 
consumption. A wet, sour, unproductive season 
in EKurope,and adry,stunted Fallhere. An im- 
proved circulatory motion of produce and manu- 
factures, and all working together to turn the 
tables in favor of holders. Quotations are about 
2c. up from last week, and we hear of the sale of 
special fancies at Il3,c., and of some fine July 
cheese at llc. Early cheese, off flavor or out of 
order, were sold at 7@%9c. We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fancy, Fall...... @\3 
> % “- July and August 0 @2 
Private dairies, fine Fall............... -12 @13 
7 - jes - 9 @il 






Cut of order or off flaver. ceece 6 @8 
Eggs.—The market was firm and strong through- 
out with sales of all choice near-by marks at 20c. 
Cooler weather will help the market. We quote: 
Neoar-bv marks per d0z... ........c0--ceeee eee 20@21 
Western and Canada. ...... ......cceceeeeeess 18@20 


Dressed Poultry.—Prime State stock sells 
well as quoted. We quote: 
Turkeys, per !b.. 
Fowls, per Ib.... 
Ducks, per Ib...........+... 








- 13 @l4 

Beans.—Receipts of new crop are .light for all 
kinds, and marrows and mediums are quotable at 
about the same prices; say $1.60@$1.65 for prime 
new stock. 


Beeswax is in demand at 21@23c. 


Dried Apples.—We quote: 

















WB: ATCH (0: 


pv Bg N KERS* a4, 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVEKNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and ail classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe NEw YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or 4l! rep. 
utabdle securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


CE. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, Jaly Ist. 1879. 








POUT BOGGS «4. 2564 caTecces cde cee de dyoes ‘575,412 00 
RNIN «00 gnacecspesdigthdestacke tees tps 250,352 09 
SE ae = ae ee Pe Py Fen F $325,059 91 


U. 8. TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: LovuIs pe 
COMEAU, Esq.,of Messrs. De Kham & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Ksq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Ksq.,0f Messrs. Coudert Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNKE, T. J. TEMPLE, 

Resident a" Bi Manager Middle States. 
No. 33 Pine Street. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y 





ile I IF ip $4.874,947 O1. 
ee ee, RE PCS 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 


(Also President of the [mp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
T.H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
AU Endowment Policies and Approved Olaims duc 
in 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. wpon present- 


ation. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies iseued. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 22d, 1879, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 





Bist December, 1878............... $4,009,308 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878.............-- 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 88 


No Polieies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 98 
Losses paid during the 
same period......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ed 
miums and 
Expenses. . . . $859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
WE. outs ccc cegennnsebidtecsa cote 10,086,758 00 





SED. ci kerssnoe S edicts fe 4aes shee e 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at......... .- 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
Cash in Bank..... .......... oe cocvee 981,210 93 


Total Amount of Assets. ... ..$13,820,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their = ge een en and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
Core, their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—O  -— 

TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
Cares DENNIS, Epmunp W. Cortiks, 
W.H. H. Moors, Joun ELuiorr. 
Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russett, Rost. B. Minturn, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davin Lan Gores W. LANE, 


Gorpon W. Burnuam, Rosert L. Stuart, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G. DeFoREST, 
Ww. Srurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Apotps LEMOYNE, CuARLEs D. LEVERICH, 
Josian A. Low, Wituuam Bryce, 
Wiis E. Doper, Wiiuim H., Foaa, 
Persr V. Kina, 

Tuos. B. CopDINGTON, 

C, A. Hann, Horace K. THURBER, 

A, A. RAven, 

‘ Wrium Di . 

P. BurRpDETT, BernJsamMIn H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
a A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres. 
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—REMINISCENCES OF THACKERAY are be- | 
ginning to abound. John Esten Cooke, the 
Virginia author, has been recounting an in- 
terview which he had with the author of 
‘“Pendennis” and ‘‘ Vanity Fair” when 
the latter was visiting this country. Thacke- 
ray told him, he says, that he dictated to an 
amanuensis the whole of ‘‘ Esmond ” and of 
** Pendennis.’’ He said, also, that he always 





have received the greatest number of unque 

ionably reliable endorsements that any external 
remedy ever received from physicians, druggists, 
he press and the public. All praise them as a 
zreat improvement on the ordinary porous plas- 
ers and al) other external remedies. Fo 





began writing with a cigar in his mouth. | 
He always wrote in the morning, as writing 


at night excited him so that he could not 
sleep. Becky Sharp made his fortune. ‘‘I 
married early,’’ be added, ‘‘ and wrote for 
bread, and ‘ Vanity Fair’ was my first suc- 
cessful work. I like Becky in that book. 
Sometimes I think I have myself some of 
her tastes.’’ 


upon America. 
quite capable. 
I do ’'m— 


And as to abusing you, if 
!» ending with exceeding 

















strength. 
The largest and fin- 
est stock in the, 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
as ofthis great 


CUTHBERT si nirri terns 


Also al) the new and standard kinds. Strawe- | 
berry, Blackberry, Gooseberry Plants, 
Currants and Grape Vines in large quantities 
and at reasonable rates. Fall is the time to 
lant. Descriptive Catalogue free. 
ddress: 
Cornwall-on-Huds9n, 
N.Y. 














We will send, free by mail,and guarantee 
arrival in good condition, 
8 Fine Hyacinth Bulbs for .......... 
or 20 Fine Tulip Bulbs for.......... 
or 10 Fine Tulip and 4 Hyacinths.. 
or $ Roses, Fine Winter-Blooming .. 
or 4 Roses and 4 Carnations for.... 
or § Fine Geraniums, 8 sorts, for... 
or 2 Camellias and % Azaleas for .. 
or $8 Carnations, § sorts, for........ 
26th Year. 400 Acres. 15 Greenhouses. 
Everything in the Nursery line 
49 Grape Vines, & sorts, for 
25 Raspberry, & sorts, for... 
iS Gregg Raspberry for..... 





SO Strawberry Plants, 4 sorts, for.. 
D Sharpless Strawberry for. 
10 Currants, 3 sorts, for............ 
Remit by P.-O. order, draft on New Bt 
York, or in registered letter. [@~Send Ram 
your address for Cosnorae free 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee Keeping. 


Every one who has a Farm or garden can now 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are 
more profit than anyth!ng connected with the farm 
orgarden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan 











will pay a profit of Fifty dollars every year. Send | 


for circular. Address, MRS. LIZZIE BE, COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 


2 
—o 

LANDS@WHOMES 
IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 

r acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
a Free transportation to those who purchase 
eM land. Send for maps and circulars to 
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_:Pertaining to 
Persons, Places 
and Things, with 
Blackboard De- 
signs, Bible Stud- 
— jes.Concert Exer- 
= {cises and Prayer 
- Meeting Out- 
lines. Introduc- 
tion by J. H. Vin- 
* cent, D.D. 46 
pages. $1.75 by mail. Agents wanted. 
EK. B. TREAT, Publisher. 805 Broadway. N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT for Ladies or Men. $50 

to $100 per Month easily made selling Mrs. 
JULIA MCNATR WRIGHT'S new book, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME;the Morais, Health, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt with in 
fascinating “7. full of anecdote and wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family life. 

For full description and extra terms, address 

J. C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE ELECTROGRAPH 


Over 100’ autograph duplicates in 5 minutes of 
any writing or drawing (in various colors at one 
operation, if desired). Prices from $2.50 upward. 
Cheaper and quicker than printing. The “ Chris- 
tian Advocate ’ of New York says of it: ‘** Far su- 
perior to any other appliance.” Can be mailed. 

Circulars, with specimens of work, sent free. 
Agents wanted. Address, J. C. O. REDINGTON, 
Gen). Manager, 40 Cortland St., New York. 

















CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the public since 

BRS are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL 

RDRY,” West TROY,N. ¥. New Patent 
Mountings. fatalooues tree. No Aoenctes. 











He said, very emphatically, to 
Mr. Cooke: ‘‘I shall not write anything | 
My secretary may; he is | 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 
Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 
land Pains, they are the best known remedy, 
Ask any one who has used them, or any goo 
hysician and he will confirm the above. state 
ments.® Sold by all Drnggists, Price 25 ‘cents 
PT 








Why is*Dyspepsia so general¢ Simply 
because itis neglected or maltreated. Strike 
directly at the cause. Remove the acrid humors 
which engender it from the stomach and bowels 
with 


Tarraut’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


| and indigestion, with all its painful concomitants, 


| is cured. 
H Pp ROE 80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
e ® ’ 





RICHARD’S 


EETOTAL 
ONIC 


VSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 
DYSP 1s. 
we The best regulator of the LIVERand KIDNEYS, 
and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
world. 

Women find it a panacea forevery weakness and 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exhausted system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no drunk- 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey St. 


Druggists sel! it. 
Delluc's 

Preparations 
S. Biscotine, 
| el <4,uL Uc. a (Infant’s Food.) 
a. SEEM © § P. Hair Tonic 
Kichahantpalae bole 2 Toilet Waters, 

TE ENESAM & Sachets D'Iris, 
ELENA = Elixir of Calisaya, 


Ta ESAL Tae G, Glycerine Lotion, 


| Pectoral Cough 
SOLD. EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., £c. 





To Preserve your Teeth 
USE ONLY 


| he 












Te PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line 
| NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 








14 Through Trains each pty A daily; 3 Depots in 
Philadelphia; 2in New York. 


Double Track, the most Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 

Express Trains leave New York, via Desbrosses 
and Cortland street Ferries, as follows: 

4.30, 7.30, 8.20, 9, 10 (Limited), 11 A.M., 1, 3.30, 4, 5, 6, 
7.30. 8.30 and 10 P.M. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn Annex” connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

Returning trains leave Philudelphia 12.01, 3.20, 
3.55, 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and 11 A.M. (Limited Express 1.30 
P.M.), 2, 4, 5.30, 7 and 7.35 P.M. On Sunday, 12.U1, 3.20, 
3.55, 8, 8.30 A.M., 4, 7.35 P.M. 

Ticket Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway, No.1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depot, foot of 
Fulton 8t., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 118 Hudson 
St.. Hoboken ; a. Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 

FRANK THOMBON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
O LOVERS OF ART.—Send 75 cents to L. 8. 
GORDON, P. O. Box 157, Wallingford, Conn., 
for a beautiful Flower Painting, done by hana, 
10xl4in., in any design desired, postage prepaid. 














85 Broad Street, 

Corner South William Street, New York, 
Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
S5 BROAD STRERET,.. NEW YORK. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
We, 49 chromos,10c, Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 


yuifemed Sy Cards, name on, 100, 42 Mixed Oarisand 
fine Pocket Knife, 250. A h Alburn, 200. Game Auth 
60:: 38 Fun Casds,J0s, “likin Bron,” Glintoneille, Gera 











USE DEVOE’S 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 





-Brilliant Oil=- 


the Christian Union. 


| 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO... 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Most Exten- ( 
sive Showrooms, | 


GEO. H. fITUS’ 


Oil-Cloths. 
Linoleum. 


Tue Target Sock Carnet Warehouse, ™** 


The Choicest Pat- 
terns. 


The Lowest Prices. 


607, 609 and G11 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Window Shades. 


Smyrna & Turkey 
Rugs and Mats. 





1839. 1879. 


HARDENDERGH & Cl. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PRT. 


VAIS 
A %@ 










00. oe 
Sicanvers)s . 
= aid on cioTus. & 

— —} | 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
Mautings, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH &€ CO. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Importer of Fine Millinery. Fall § a now ready. 
Large assortment 0 





Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, Fancy Wings, Jetted 
lumes, etc. 
Beaver Felts and Frerch Felts in al! the latest 
Styles and Shades. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne China and Glass Geods, M i 
edgwood and pavenee Ware. A ne as. 
sortment of Clecks, Bron and Elegant 
of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
hand,and put upin the most workmanlike manner. 
« Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 








| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave.,cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and a}! other choice brands of flour. 


| The Best Creamery and the:Best:Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 


MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


The McGomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of the feet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


BURT’S SHOES. 
» The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their D- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mal! or 
express. All 
orders will 
Please mention this 














receive prompt attention. 
publication. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN'S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
sos toast TA LLasd WINTER Goone 
NECK-WEAR. TROY LAUNDRY.) Sot 
are and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn, 














PREACHER & HOMILETIC MONTHLY, 


» Reasons why you shoula Subscribe NOW. 


1. The new volume (Vol, 4) begins with the October number. 
2. Drs, Cuyler, Deems, and other most prominent preachers have been added to our regular 


list of contributors for this volume. 


3. All articles are prepared by the most successful preachers in the land. 
4, Eaeh number contains many exegeses of difficult texts, criticisms of various readings, etc., 
etc., embracing the results of the latest scholarship. It will render unnecessary the purchase of 


scores of books. 


5. Rev. Lewis O. Thompson, author of ‘‘ Prayer-Meeting and Its Improvements,” prepares for 
each number analyses of the Uniform Prayer-Meeting Topics, adopted by hundreds of clergymen, 


for next year. 


e effort will be to concentrate the experience of cler 


ymen in different denomi- 


nations, and throughout the country, on the great work of improving the prayer-meeting service. 
6. Rev. D.C. Hughes continues his homiletic treatment of the 8.8. Lessons. There is nothing 


like it in any other published treatment. 


7. Each number contains from 3 to 5 sermons in full, and 15 to 20 in condensed form, from the 
most eminent of living preachers. It faithfully reflects the living pulpits of the age. 

8. In the advertising pages of each number are published the prices, etc., of goods, which we 
are buying in large quantities for subscribers, on what we call ‘‘ The Co-operative Plan for Pur- 
chasing.’ By this plan the subscriber is able to buy almost everything he needs at New York 


wholesale prices. 


You can save many times the price of the MONTHLY by this Plan 


alone, 


Subscription price, $2.50 per year. For the present, to Clergymen, $2.00. 


number, 25 cents. 


Single 





A FINE PREMIUM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


“"PHE MARVEL 


COPYIST.” 


BY FAR THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
A Wonderful Invention! The Papyrograph, Electric Pen, and all Copy- 
ing Processes recently brought before the Public, superseded. 
By this improved method 200 copies fit for mailing can be taken from a single letter or other 


writing. We 


ave taken from a single written postal card 200 copies, which we sent out as sam 


ples of the work. 2,000 copies have been made by a single clerk in one hour. No Copying Press 
required. Instant reproduction without press or damping. : 

One to two hundred copies of Circular Letters, Price-Lists, General Letters, Business Reports, 
Plans, Drawings, Specifications, Music, Church Reports, Pastoral and other Letters, Sunday- 
School Lessons, Prayer-Meeting Topics, taken from a single writing. This process can be re- 


peated for any number of thousands of copies : 
work it. 


answer for postal, note, letter, legal, or foolscap. 


OU R 


1 can be made on any kind of Paper. A child can 
Price, 35.00, includes everything, { 


But one size is made, and this will 


OFFER. 


This valuable invention can be had for nothing as a Premium for Sub- 
scriptions for THE PREACHER AND HOMILETIC MONTHLY. 


Copy 
anda Marvel Copyist FREE. 
Address 


vee I one sending us the names of THREE New Subscribers and $7.50 will receive a Marvel 
st FREE. Or any one sending us $7.50 will receive credit for Three Years’ Subscription 
REMEMBER, the Marvel Copyist alone is worth $ 


i. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 


5.00. 


21 & 23 Barciay St., New York, 
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Schwarz’s Toy Bazars. 1879.-NEW FALL PATTERNS INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


765 Broadway, bet. 8th and 9th Sts., 


1159 Broadway, corner 27th St. IN Wedding Trousseaux, 


~-—-() 


NOW OPEN | AND A GENERAL STOCK OF 


All our New Sonmalbaiiens of Et INU “Hy Children’s, Misses’ and 


DOLLS, TOYS, GAMES, | its 
Ladies’ Underwear, 


Silver-Plated Ware, wus, woes 


:MADE BY THE: pes | Uisters, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, 
Meriden Britannia, Gompany CONSTABLE & C0. 


No. 46*EAST 14th STREET, "Broadway, corner 19th Street. 

























CRAN DALL’S 
Blocks, Toys and Games 


CRANDALL’sS HAPPY FAMILY, 














UNION SQUARE, N.Y. MAUT NOIEAUTES 


Persian Brocade 


Attention of the Trade is .invited to a Silks and Satins. 
Embossed, Brocade and Satin Striped 











== —SSS== = ’ 2 ‘ > ~ 
The fifteen Animals, with their Keeper, are we!! M ore C omplete AASSOI tment ott 


made, strong, durable, and can be arranged in an 


endless variety of positions and combinations, pro- 
ducing most varied and startling effects. When r 
not in use, they can all be packed away inthe box, w—_—_————_”" =e - 6 


which is neat and strong. When the wheels are 

adjusted. the owner has a nice Wagon; when the a as So AX\T 

ornaments are placed in position,a beautiful Cage, = 4 x \ ( WU Al lJ \ 

or Travelling Show; when the animals are added ad i € } 4 

to this, and set up as any wide-awake child can ar- — 

range them, the effect is stupendous! Expressage 

pen BRIDAL SATINS 
Price, $2.00. ’ 


Send fora FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








ae ae ee ee Brocades, Satin de Lyon and Failles 
ORANGE JUDD C€O., Sole G 1 Agents, € aver ore ere y 1c \ - ’ . 
E JUDD CO.. Sole General agents, than ever before offered by this Com siti Grants elinieaieiicik Saeiin 

pany. Also, to the importance, more than Most:Fashionable Shades in 

. . ' ‘ . hy 7 AR hl 

for many years, of Ordering Earlier in FAI LLES, TAF ETAS, 

the Season. Satin de Lyon, &c, 

ALSO, 


PERFE vale feb 5 P R q NG MATTRESS. | special and Exclusive Styles in 


Al Wool and Silk and Wool 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


Dress Goods. 


PERSIAN CACHEMIRES, 


For Morning Wrappers, Trimmings, 











“The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BED and SPRING MATTRESS COM- &e. 
BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, always in order; no ot yg part; cool insummer, 


BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD finain'the market. Send for Price List andO:rculut. ALDRICH & WHITING, 111 Bla St, N.Y. 
(wnovest on Cast Inc)” are Made by ope Sonne —_ I A nN table i, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF HOI | 
. Sg ’ 
: Smith & Wesson’s Arms _ Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, — 


Wg SAFETY and DURABILITY. The; A. A. Vantine & Co., 
Zz 








7 Embody new 1879 improvements, never before 
adopted: Contain more practical features: Are 
more durable: Cost less t) ) keep ir order: Use 
less fuel: and will give more heat and « larger 
volume of pure air than any furnace made in 
the United States 

Replace your old ani poorly working heat- 
ers witb one of these modern furnaces, which 
are popular anc universally successful. 

Sold and set u P b Df the Manufacturers. 











come into market literally 

without blemish. Four 827, AAU S31 Broadway, 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal i 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 
rebounding hammers, Japanese, 
the value of which for 


safety cannot be over-stat- Chinese and 
ed. When a Revolver is India Coods. 


34 Water St. 


284 Lake St., oa all Ill. IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 





. * 32 Calibre. 
Health, Comfort, and Economy 
Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 


at ne ee eee ee and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 
y required it should be 


BARST OW’S Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, jamnaas. PERSIAN and TURKISH 


RL, WROUGHT-IRON M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, RUGS AND CARPETS 
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AT RETAIL. 


FURNACE. CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD! sls sa 


SUPERIOR TO A 





Containing ne: + 





THE ESPECIAL ATTEN. 
STEAM HEATER, ' m WoRDS. I .— 4 
Fy Comrentraten a’ with TION OF THE TRADE is 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. f NEI / 20 engravings. Ore ! to their immense stock and extreme 
FOR thography, Pro- LOW PRICES, 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Buiid- 





a 
eet — SCROLL SAWS, 


2 ings in any part of the 
country furnished - ican Lexicogra- 
eS: ae omc — “= phers. Very hand- cy w OODs, 
Pp | comely b upd a DESIGNS, SAW BLADES 
| ‘loth an silt ND 
- BARSTOW STOVE co., | —_ Pree to every Materie’s ior Scroll Saw- 
rovidence % Union Str t. Bosto reader of this ad ng, Fleeiw - 
23) Water Street, New  yseperrinagts: - : oe me vertisement upon ter Mac tod 2d Pex 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, ag Stoves, etc., meso. receipt of 30 Cts. Class Tool Chests. 


adapted to all uses. Th to pay postage and other expenses. T his a great offer is good fur 60 days only. and is mad lely,f 

ok, and for quality ro Gals the acknowledged the purpose of introduction. But two Dictionaries will be sent to one address tor Fifty Cents, Order 

standara for more than tbirty year now. Inclose thirty cents in currency or postage stamps,and mention this paper. and address | 
Send for lilustrated Circular - N. F. JONES, ASHLAND, MASS. | 


Send for our Circular. 


J. T. PRATT & CO., 











